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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


700 Stories ~ 10 Volumes 
and poems 3 5000 Pages 
242 Authors | , ine 131 Full Page 


Translations a . ms Illustrations 


from 13 iM i (10 of these 
Languages % F in color) 


ie 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


. ; tertaining stories and poems for chil- 
dren ever written. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 


times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They are published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 
pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 


FAMILIES who have secured it for | {ng,"iteroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour. 
their own homes; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour Houghton Mifflin €0, cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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The following families may be interested in the above: 











THE COMPLETE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Ponkapog Edition, in ten volumes 


The collected works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich contain some of the most delightful literature 
that has been produced in America. No matter what kind of reading you most enjoy,— novels, 
short stories, verse, travel, essays, — you will find something to your taste in these volumes. 


CONTENTS 


Vols. I and II, Poems Vol. VI, The Stillwater Tragedy 

Vol. III, Marjorie Daw Vol. VII, The Story of a Bad Boy 

Vol. IV, Prudence Palfrey Vol. VIII, Ponkapog to Pesth 

Vol. V, The Queen of Sheba ‘Vol. IX, A Sea Turn and Ponkapog Papers 
Vol. X, The Life of Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet 


KITCHEN OF THE NUTTER HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH 
The place to which Tom Bailey retreated when the sitting-room grew too oppressive, and the only room in the house 
where Sailor Ben felt at home. 
The above picture is reduced from one of a set of photogravures of the real scenes of 
Aldrich’s stories. For particulars of the special offer we are making in connection with 
these pictures, sign and return the coupon printed below. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Camparincr, Mass, 
Please send me full particulars of the Ponkapog Edition of Aldrich’s complete writings, and tell me how I can obtain, 
free of charge, a set of photogravures of the real scenes of his stories. 
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pecial Attraction 


JOHN MUIR’S 
My First Summer in the Sierra 


“ As a revelation of ‘ the glory and freedom of the out-of-doors’ exemplified in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and about the Yosemite Valley, Mr. Muir’s narrative of his first impressions in those regions is most 
charming and refreshing.” — Chicago Dial. Illustrated. $2.50 me¢. Postage extra. 


Our National Parks 


“* No matter what one may have read before, he cannot fail to be moved anew by this description of moun- 
tain and cafion, river, lake, and cascade, the giant Sequoias, and the wonders of the Yellowstone and the 
Yosemite.’ — New York Tribune. Illustrated. $1.75 met. Postage extra. 


ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE’S 
The Jonathan Papers 


, “‘ Lovers of outdoor life are sure to like these outdoor essays, — with such subjects as duck shooting, fish- 
ing, rainy morning walks, canoe trips, drives, etc., — which are whimsical at times and cheerfully imaginative 
always.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. $1.25 net. Postage extra, 


J. SMEATON CHASE’S 
Yosemite Trails 


“Far more than a mere guidebook. It abounds in the enthusiasm of the true lover of nature.” — Vew 
York Tribune. Illustrated. $2.00 me#. Postage extra. 


ENOS A. MILLS’S 
In Beaver World 


“ Here, for the first time, is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about the beaver — the 
fruit of twenty-five years of persistent study of this wonderful anima) in his native wilds, in summer and 
winter, by night and day, from Mexico to Alaska.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Illustrations from photographs by the author. $1.75 met. Postage extra. 


Wild Life in the Rockies Af 


“* Mr. Mills conveys the spirit of the mountains to his readers." — New Vork Sun 


Fully illustrated. $1.75 ez. Postage extra. 
The Spell of the Rockies 


“To read this book is to climb with the author almost inaccessible heights, to know the spirit of deep forests, 
to be initiated into much secret lore of mountain, meadow and wood. It is lore, however, which ought to be 
the possession of every American.” Illustrated. $1.75 me¢. Postage extra. 


BY PROMINENT NATURE WRITERS 
In American Fields and Forests 


** A genial and companionable nature book —a collection of representative sketches by H. D. Thoreau, 
John Burroughs, John Muir, Bradford Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, and Dallas Lore Sharp. The subjects 
range from wild apples to the big trees, from fair gardens to the wildest scenery, and from ocean to ocean.” — 
Philadelphia North American. Illustrated. $1.50 me¢. Postage extra. 


DALLAS LORE SHARP’S 
Where Rolls the Oregon 


In this volume Mr. Sharp combines the attraction of one of his characteristic nature books with the appeal 
of a book of travel. Mr. Sharp's visit to the picturesque Oregon country brought him many interesting out- 
of-door experiences, affording a notable opportunity for his subtle observation of nature and a field for his 
brilliant and persuasive pen. Illustrated with a series of beautiful photographs taken by William L. Finley 
and others. Illustrated. $1.50 wet. Postage extra. 


The Lay of the Land 


** A plea for the life of the country, for the practical manual labor of the farm, and for a better acquaintance 
with the small creatures of earth.”’ — Chicago Evening Post. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


The Face of the Fields 


** A book good to make you better acquainted with Nature, good to*help you to understand her, and to open 
your heart to the joys she so freely gives.”. — Minneapolis Journal. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
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BOOKS § WHICH EVERY BIRD LOVER 
' SHOULD POSSESS 


MANUALS 


A GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN 
NEW YORK 


By RALPH HOFFMAN. -“ The most helpful bird manual that has yet been published for amateurs who live within 
the territory described.” — Mew York Globe. Fully illustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 
By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “ For all bird lovers whose home is beyond the Mississippi, or who expect 
to travel thither, the book is indispensable.” — Chicago /nterior. Fully illustrated. $3.50 me¢. Postage extra. 


BIRDS OF VILLAGE AND FIELD 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. “ We know of no handbook which so completely answers the needs of the 
student.” — Boston Transcript. Fully illustrated. $2.00 we?. Postage extra. 


THE LAND-BIRDS AND GAME-BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND 


By HENRY D. MINOT. “ The work is a most valuable one for inciting an interest in nature, and will prove a treasure 
to many young people.” — Boston Advertiser. Illustrated. $3.50 met. Postage extra. 


STUDY AND OBSERVATION 


TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO 


By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. “An instructive and useful guide for all prospective voyagers to Mexico.” — Boston Tran- 
script. Over roo illustrations. $3.00 met. Postage extra. 


WILD WINGS 


By HERBERT K. JOB. “ The book will appeal strongly to American sportsmen and to lovers of nature everywhere.” 
— Philadelphia North American. Ullustrated. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


METHODS OF ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON. “ Householders who are anxious to attract native birds to their home-lots and farmers who 
are desirous of achieving the same result for the benefit of their crops, may be commended to Mr. Trafton’s little book.” — 
San Francisco Argonaut. I)\lustrated. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


NOTES ON NEW ENGLAND BIRDS 
By HENRY D. THOREAU. Arranged and edited by Francis H. Atten. ‘“‘ These bird descriptions have the 


charm which is characteristic of Thoreau . . . put in note form, live and intimate.” — Chicago Jnter-Ocean. Illustrated. 
$1.75 net. Postage extra. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “It brims with sympathetic narrative of bird life and bird lore, and will be given a 
warm welcome by all who love these small feathered friends.” — Philadelphia Telegraph. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. “ The author shows how close has been her communion with the birds by writing as 
they sing, brightly, clearly, and with here and there a particularly piquant note.” — V. ¥. Times. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 


TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE-BOOKS 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER. ‘Those who love birds must enjoy these leaves from the author’s note-book, and 


those who do not already love birds will fall in love with them before they are through reading these charming word-pic- 
tures.” — Christian Endeavor World. I\lustrated. $1.00 met. Postage extra. 


FIELD DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 
By BRADFORD TORREY. Adventures and experiences while bird-gazing in California. ‘‘ Mr. Torrey loved birds, 


beasts, flowers, green fields, the sea, and the mountains, and there are charming references to them included in this book.” 
— N.Y. Times. Mlustrated. $1.50 met. Postage extra. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM. “The book is rich in facts gained from observation, and all are most pleasingly 
told.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. Illustrated. $1.00 met. Postage extra. 


ESSAYS AND POEMS 


BIRDS IN THE BUSH 


By BRADFORD TORREY. “This is one of the most charming of books. Wherever it is opened it is found to be in- 
teresting.” — Cleveland Leader. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


THE CLERK OF THE WOODS 
By BRADFORD TORREY. “A thoroughly delightful book, neither too scientific nor too imaginative.” — Brooklyn 
Eagle. $1.15 et. Postage extra. 


BIRD AND BOUGH 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. “ Every poem in this book is full to overflowing with a warm, eager sympathy with Nature, 
her birds, her changing seasons, and her thousand and one other delights of field, forest and fell.” — Boston Transcript. 
$1.00 net, Postage extra. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Tse TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


Of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS 
AND SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Handbook of Health $1.25 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent Susan Chenery 1-00 
Teaching children the difference between right and wrong 
How to Tell Stories to Children I. 
Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every mother should — 
cultivate 


Home Progress for one year 


Special Combined Price 


Cambridge HOME PROGRESS 


HOOPING-CouGH 


1OR CROUP | 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicine. 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 


will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


W. Epwarps & Son, 157 Queen Victoria 8 
London, Eng. All Druggists, or neat, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beekman 8t., N. ¥. 


British Medical ao says: 
i adapted for the use of © 


Wel 
era, and er geople, riipeh nye S 


For Infants and Invalids 
hasremarkable nutritive value easily digested. A 
perfect food for the most delicate system. 
Particularly adapted to the use of lnvatids and the Aged 
90 yeats' reputation, Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, 

and Prize Medal, Paris, A// Druggists, of 
KE, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 00 Beekman St,, N.Y, 


A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make 
and set up bird houses of different types, feed- 
ing boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various ap- 
paratus for sheltering bird life. 

An invaluable manual for the amateur. School 
children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to 
manual training. Bird lovers follow its meth- 
ods in bringing birds about the home. 

“Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
invaluable.’” — Ohio Audubon Society. 


‘* His volume is as practical as any first aid man- 
ual could possibly be, abounding in sensible and 
well-considered suggestions for the care of birds, 
with facts and figures calculated to convince 
those who are not already on the side of the 
feathered population of their economic useful- 
ness.’’— Milwaukee Free Press. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- 
tains numerous records of value as contributions 
to natural history.”’— Journal of Maine Ornitho- 
logical Society. 


. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Boston 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 
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BOYS WITH CYMBALS (LUCA DELLA ROBBIA) 


The Duomo, Florence 


PSALM CXI 
1 Praise ye the Lord. 

in the congregation. 
2 


I will praise the Lord with my whole heart, in the assembly of the upright, and 


The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. 
His work is honourable and glorious: and his righteousness endureth for ever. 


He hath made his wonderful works to be remembered: the Lord is gracious and full of compassion. 
He hath given meat unto them that fear him: he will ever be mindful of his covenant. 


He hath shewed his people the power of his works, that he may give them the heritage of the heathen. 
The works of his hands are verity and judgment; all his commandments are sure. 
They stand fast for ever and ever, and are done in truth and uprightness. 


9g He sent redemption unto his people: he hath commanded his covenant for ever: holy and reverend 
is his name. 


10 The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom : a good understanding have all they that do his com- 
mandments : his praise endureth for ever. 
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ON HOME PROGRESS 


THE members will recollect that in 
the February number, the Editor 
asked that brief articles on “Re- 
cipes for Keeping Children Good” 
be sent, promising that if they were 
sent ina month’s time a symposium 
entitled “Home Progress Recipes 
for Keeping Children Good ” would 
be published in the April num- 
ber of the magazine. A_ consid- 
erable number of members live 
very far away from the Editor’s 
office; they have found that they 
require more than a month’s time 
to prepare their articles, and to 
place them in the Editor’s hands. 
Recipes have been received from 
near-by members; but in order that 
far-away members may have an 
equal opportunity to contribute to 
this symposium, it has been post- 
poned for a month; it will appear in 
the May Home Procress. So far, 
the recipes received have been pre- 
pared by mothers; the Editor will 
be very glad if some of the Home 
Procress fathers will send in their 
recipes. The aim is to make the 
symposium on this very important 
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subject the best yet published in 
Home Procress. 





SPECIALIZED OBSERVATION WALKS 


In this number of the magazine ap- 
pears an account of a “‘fern walk.” 
Aside from the information regard- 
ing ferns to be obtained therefrom, 
our members may draw another 
valuable conclusion; namely, that 
it is an advantage, in going for an 
observation walk, to go with the 
intention of observing a particular 
thing, or kind of thing. In nature 
observation, as in other things, 
specialization is good. Instead of 
going into the woods and fields to 
look at things in general, one may 
find it very profitable to go for the 
purpose of looking at a particular 
thing, or kind of thing. One may 
go, as did Mr. Emmons, to look at 
ferns; one might go to observe trees, 
or even, with greater specialization, 
to observe oaks, or maples, or pines; 
one may go to look at flowers, or 
even more narrowly, at a certain 
species of flower. Of course it would 
not be well to make every observa- 
tion walk a specialized walk; but 
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certainly it might be well to make, 
say, every other one, of that de- 
scription. This plan would give 
fullness and richness to one branch 
of nature study; and at the same 
time lend to a series of observation 
walks a stimulating variety of pur- 
pose. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


One of the questions in Home 
Procress Questions for April is, 
*“How can good manners best be 
taught to children?” An article on 
this subject, written by a kinder- 
gartner, also appears in this num- 
ber. Miss Hidden thinks that if 
children are trained to say and to 
do what is polite, they will there- 
by learn to feel polite. There is 
much in this point of view; by as- 
suming a virtue, a child as well 
as a grown person, is very apt to 
acquire it. But it seems to me that 
it is wise, in dealing with the ques- 
tion of the manners of children, not 
to take too seriously their disinclin- 
ations to go through one or another 
of the customs of politeness. For 
instance, some little children do not 
like to shake hands! By compelling 
this, many a mother has changed 
the friendly — polite — interest 
with which her small boy, or girl, 
regarded a caller, into indifference 
or hostility. Similarly with other 
forms: — many a child is like the 
little boy, who, when asked by his 
mother, “Did you thank the lady 
for the cooky she gave you?”’ re- 
plied, “Yes, mother, but I forgot to 
say it.” In teaching children to say 
and to do what is polite, let us be 
very, very careful not to make them 
feel impolite! 
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LISTS OF BOOKS 


In making plans for systematic read- 
ing, the good to be obtained from 
making a list of books along the line 
of a particular subject, and keeping 
to that list, should be considered. 
It is a simple matter for grown-ups 
to do this; and it is simpler than it 
appears at first glance for children 
to doit. For instance, if a boy is in- 
terested, as most boys are, in elec- 
tricity, he can be led to read with 
delight, “The Life of Edison.” Hav- 
ing read that, it is very likely that 
he will read a simply written book 
on the principles of electricity. 
From this he will be willing to turn 
to the reading of a book on the 
lighting of cities. 

A girl having read with pleasure, 
—as what girl will not, — “Little 
Women,” will read with satisfac- 
tion. “The Life and Letters of 
Miss Alcott.” From this she can 
very easily be led to read a book 
about Concord and its great peo- 
ple— Miss Alcott’s friends and 
neighbors. From this might grow 
an interest in reading the great 
books of those great neighbors. 

Indeed, starting with almost any 
book which a child is reading with 
interest, one may make a list of 
books growing out of it, — related 
closely to one another, and to a 
certain epoch in literature, or history, 
or science. It will take some thought 
and care to compile such a list, 
and to give the child at the right 
time the right book from it; but it 
can be done. The grown-ups who 
are most capable of doing it are, of 
course, those who are in the habit of 
following this plan themselves! It 
is a matter which requires as much 








practice as any other. Like all things 
that are worth doing, it is worth 
doing well. 

Let us all make more lists of 
books, — not only for the children, 
but for ourselves. Having made 
them, let us keep to them. Be- 
cause one of the neighbors is read- 
ing a book not on our list, nor along 
the line of the books on our list, let 
us not stop what we are reading in 
order to peruse that. We keep on 
our way in other matters; only a 
very important reason, indeed, is 
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THE EDITOR’S TALK TO MEMBERS 





A LITTLE CHILD’S HYMN 


\ND MORNING 












plans the moment we hear that 
someone else is going another way. 
At most, we say to ourselves, “As 
soon as I have finished what I am 
doing, I will do that.” This would 
be an excellent method to pursue 
in relation to reading; not only 
would it increase the amount of 
consecutive reading we should do; 
it very likely would give us a chance, 
also, to read in due time the book 
our neighbor happens to be read- 
ing. 


Tuovu that once, on mother’s knee, 
Wast a little one like me, 

When I wake or go to bed 

Lay thy hands about my head; 
Let me feel thee very near, 

Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear. 


Be beside me in the light, 

Close by me through all the night; 
Make me gentle, kind, and true, 
Do what mother bids me do; 

Help and cheer me when I fret, 


And forgive when I forget. 


Once wast thou in cradle laid, 
Baby bright in manger-shade, 


With the oxen and the cows, 
And the lambs outside the house: 
Now thou art above the sky: 


Canst thou hear a baby cry? 


Thou art nearer when we pray, 
Since thou art so far away; 


Thou my little hymn wilt hear, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear, 
Thou that once, on mother’s knee, 
Wast a little one like me. 


Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
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sufficient to make us change our 
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The kindergarten trains for helpfulness in household tasks. 


TRAINING FOR HELPFULNESS 


BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


THERE are very few mothers who do 
not thoroughly appreciate the de- 
sirable quality of helpfulness in 
their daughters; and I think, as 
well, there are not many who realize 
that the training for real helpful- 
ness, not merely in home tasks but 
along every line of life interest, 
must begin from babyhood. This 
admirable quality of helpfulness is 
not. born in the child, as many peo- 
ple seem to think, — except in very 
rare cases, — but is largely a mat- 
ter of training, which sometimes in- 
volves real sacrifice on the part of 
the mother; for which she, unfor- 
tunately, seldom has patience. But 
it is well worth the sacrifice; every 


MUNN 


act of self-denial, every resistance 
on the part of the mother to yield to 
the natural inclination to shield the 
little one from all disagreeable 
tasks and duties, to give her all of 
the sunshine of life with never a 
hint of the shadow, all of the play- 
time, with no knowledge of the real 
meaning of life and work, brings a 
rich and full reward that is a bless- 
ing to both mother and daughter. 
“*T want her childhood and youth 
to be free and joyous; she will see 
enough of the hardships of life, the 
work and disappointment and care 
when she is older.” How many 
times we hear loving mothers say 
this! How often we see them work- 
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ing beyond their strength, bearing 
a double burden of life’s cares and 
anxieties in order to shield the 
daughter from all contact with what 
is certain to come to her later in 
life, — the common lot of human- 
ity. And we sometimes make the 
mistake of calling this sheltering 
love unselfishness on the mother’s 
part. But is it? Is n’t it rather the 
cream of selfishness, in that she is 
gratifying the promptings of mis- 
taken mother-love rather than fol- 
lowing the teach- 
ings of her better 
judgment, which 
must tell her what 
would be infin- 
itely better for her 
daughter? 

The real train- 
ing for helpfulness 
begins at the time 
when the child is 
able tounderstand 
words, and towalk 
by the mother’s 
side. From the 
time the little hands can hold a 
needle a child may be taught to do 
her small part, seemingly, toward 
helping mother with the weekly 
mending, or the making of her own 
little dress. It goes without saying 
that the bungling work does n’t 
count, but what of that? What if it 
is a bother to stop and thread the 
needle or place a button where it 
belongs, not only once but a dozen 
times? It is the result that is im- 
portant; the small daughter has 
been kept for an hour or more close 
by her mother’s side, happy and 
satisfied in the thought that she is 
“helping mother”; she and mother 
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are comrades and fellow-workers. 
The small tub and washboard, or 
ironing paraphernalia placed close 
beside the larger utensils with 
which the mother works will keep 
the baby girl beside the worker all 
through the tedious process of 
household tasks. Of course it is a 
bother. No mother will deny that, 
—she could accomplish her tasks 
in much less time without the hin- 
drance occasioned by the small but 
willing helper. After all, though, 


A kitchen-garden leads to an interest in the activities of the kitchen. 


are the household tasks all im- 
portant? Is n’t the training of the 
child the mother’s real work? The 
tasks are necessary, of course, but 
the wise mother will accomplish a 
double victory by combining with 
their performance a valuable train- 
ing for her child. 

Not only a double, but a triple 
conquest is thereby achieved, for 
while this training for helpfulness is 
in progress the mother is forging a 
chain equally important, that of a 
comradeship with her daughter. 
Association such as this training 
implies binds the mother and child 
together with bonds that grow in 
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strength as the years goon. Many 
mothers and daughters of to-day 
are entirely separate,—far, far 
apart in their interests and work, as 
a result of the absence of this early 
training. The daughter knows no 
more of the real home work and in- 
terests that of necessity occupy her 
mother’s thoughts than does a 
mere outside acquaintance, and 
cares as little; and 

it is an inevitable 
consequence that 
the daughter’s 
work and _ inter- 
ests are corres- 
pondingly separ- 
ate from the 
mother’s. Such a 
condition could 
never arise be- ~ 
tween a mother 
and daughter 
who had kept to- 
gether, in work 
and in play, from 
babyhood up. 

It is, therefore, 
not for the mo- 
ther of the grown- 
up daughter, but 
for the mother of 
the baby girl that this article is espe- 
cially written. For her there is time 
and opportunity to prove the wis- 
dom of the advice offered. She can- 
not begin too soon to instil into the 
baby mind the fact that there is 
something for every one to do, — 
even ababy. It is a mistake to allow 
a child to devote the entire time to 
play. A small portion of each day 
should be set aside for some work 
which, to the baby eyes, is: helpful 
to others. As the child grows older 


Keeping a doll’s house teaches the little ones to like 
real housekeeping 
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the play hours will be enjoyed with 
all the more zest because of the 
time set apart for usefulness. 

What mother does not want her 
daughter to be useful and helpful, 
and consequently beloved by all? 
Yet this is not possible unless the 
child is trained first to be helpful to 
her mother, in her own home. 

Itrests with you, mothers, tomake 
your daughters 
the kind that will 
be a success —an 
all-around success 
— in the things 
that count for 
most. It may be 
a great pleasure 
to you to make of 
your daughter’s 
early life one con- 
tinuous play- 
ground; it un- 
doubtedly is a 
satisfaction; but 
is it quite fair 
to her? Can you 
not be unselfish 
enough — you 
mothers who are 
noted for unself- 
ishness—to deny 
yourselves the joy of taking every 
burden upon your own shoulders; 
to deny yourselves the ease with 
which you could perform the home 
tasks but for bothering with the 
little bungling, helping hands and 
feet that so love to work by your 
side in their incompetency? Train 
the small, chubby hands to help, 
and know that at the same time you 
are, as well, forming bonds that will 
keep your daughter near you for all 
time to come. 





OUR COMMON FERNS 


BY E. THAYLES EMMONS 


**Pokin’ ’round ’mid ferns and mosses 
Like a hoptoad or a snail, 
Somehow seems to lighten crosses 
Where my heart would elsewhere fail.” 


How can I best introduce my read- 
ers to my very dear friends, the 
ferns? I do not mean the rare ferns 
of the distant canyon or inacces- 
sible mountainside, but rather the 
more common 
species that fringe 
our woodland 
pathways, peep 
down from the 
rocky places 
where every new 
nook reveals some 
new plant mys- 
tery, and grow in 
rankest and most 
disorderly profu- 
sion in our neigh- 
boring glens. 
The average 
person who does 
not make a study of nature’s won- 
ders, and who in walking through 
wood and field sees and yet does not 
see, canscarcely beexpected to know, 
for instance, that it is quite possible 
to count twenty or twenty-five dif- 
ferent kinds of ferns in the course of 
one stroll. Such people see flowers, 
ferns, shrubs, etc., and enjoy them 
to a certain extent, but are content 
to know them generically, merely, 
without seeking more specific classi- 
fication. I prefer, however, to have 
a more intimate acquaintance with 
these forms of plant life and believe 


that a much keener enjoyment of a 
woodland tramp comes from such 
knowledge, even though it be slight. 

Come with me, then, and let us 
together take our way across the 
meadows, through the woods, and 
to the top of the tree-thatched hill 
which even from a distance prom- 
ises to show us so many plant mys- 


From a photograph by Mr. Emmons. 


Through a tangle of bracken waist deep. 


teries. Let us not shut our eyes 
entirely to the flowers and the trees, 
nor our ears to the bird melodies 
that everywhere flood the air, but 
let us give especial thought and 
attention to the fern family and 
make a careful record of our obser- 
vations. 

We find our way to the meadows 
by a rustic lane that at once sug- 
gests cows and sheep, and, indeed, 
here we find them browsing, some 
of them knee-deep in the swampy 
lowlands that border the beaten 
pathway, and here we discover our 
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first fern. It is the very common 
Onoclea sensibilis, or sensitive fern. 
It is a coarse, unattractive plant, 
and we are somewhat at loss to 
know why it was ever dubbed “‘sen- 
sitive,” until informed that it is 
quite sensitive to early frosts. The 
plants that border the open lane are 
small and show no fertile fronds, 
but later on we explore a moist, 
shady thicket at the edge of a 
wood, where this same fern grows 
two or three feet high, with plenty 
of the fruited stalks dotted with 
“berries” either green or dark 
brown, according to the stage of 
their development. 

In the same thicket, too, we come 
upon specimens of the cinnamon 
fern, and also the marsh fern, com- 
mon. species which everybody 
should know. The cinnamon fern 


may nearly always be determined 


by the little tufts of wool to be 
found at the base of each pinna; the 
marsh fern, whether in open field or 
in swampy woods, is mounted on a 
stilt, as it were, this very long stalk 
serving as one means of identifica- 
tion to the amateur. The arrange- 


From a photograph by Mr. Emmons 


A Colony of the Polypody. 
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ment of the fruit-dots, the shape of 
the fronds, the character of the 
pinne, etc., of course, serve the 
expert as means of positive identifi- 
cation after the general appearance 
of the fern has been noted, and 
these things we study as each new 
plant is located. 

Here, too, is the interrupted fern, 
so-called because of its peculiarity 
of bearing fruited pinne in the 
midst of its bright, green leaves. In 
general appearance and in the ab- 
sence of the fertile fronds this 
closely resembles the cinnamon 
fern, yet it is noticeable that there 
are no tufts of cotton at the base of 
the pinne as in the cinnamomea. 

Down here by the brook are 
plenty of the large, vase-like clus- 
ters of the well-known ostrich fern 
which is so’easily transplanted, and 
which is so commonly used for 
decorative purposes about subur- 
ban residences. Its fronds resemble 
ostrich plumes, hence its name. 

Next comes a woodland path, 
gradually ascending through a tan- 
gle of second-growth maple and 
beech trees to the pasture uplands 
further on. There 
are plenty of new 
ferns here. The 
well-known maid- 
enhair is abund- 
ant everywhere, 
the long beech 
fern grows in pro- 
fusion, and the 
pretty lady fern is 
all aboutus. The 
little brook still 
keeps its sluggish 
way beside the 
path, and along 
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its moist banks 
we find quantities 
of both the bulb- 
let and the frag- 
ile bladder ferns. 
Here, too, is the 
pretty little oak 
fern that is as 
dainty as any we 
have come upon, 
and on all sides 
the hardy Christ- 
mas fern is to be 
found. 
As we reach the 
edge of the thicket, we come upon a 
mammoth clump of ferns, in which 
the sensitive, the lady, the marsh and 
the cinnamomea are conspicuous. 
Under favorable conditions the ferns 
have attained gigantic proportions, 
the cinnamomea being five or six 
feet in height. This interesting 
group occupies us for a short time, 
and then we climb over the stone 
fence and find ourselves in the steep 
pasture lands. In the soft, moist 
soil bordering the brooklet we 
chance upon one of the finer speci- 
mens of the ternate grape fern, 
which, although common enough, 
is somewhat difficult to find because 
of its small size, and because of the 
fact that it grows deep down in the 
grass, its long root stalk extending 
nearly a foot into the ground. 
Sometimes this fern is found in 
exceedingly dry soil, which is 
responsible for its stunted growth. 
Climbing the pasture lands 
through a tangle of weeds and berry 
bushes we break our way through a 
miniature forest of the bracken or 
common brake, and here, too, with 
the blazing sun full upon us we 
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The Evergreen Wood Fern. 


make our first real fern discovery of 
the afternoon. Carefully hidden 
away in the parched and brown 
grass we discover a large station of 
the rare adder’s tongue, ophioglos- 
sum vulgatum. This little plant 


looks not at all like a fern, and is 
better classed, perhaps, as a fern 


ally; nevertheless we decide to place 
a specimen in our fern collection for 
the afternoon. We should never 
have discovered it had we not 
chanced to sit down upon a hum- 
mock of dry moss to rest after the 
climb up the hill; here, wholly con- 
cealed in the grass right at our feet 
was ophioglossum, which consists of 
a single ovate leaf with a long fleshy 
spike bearing the fruit. We collect 
several specimens, and then cross 
another fence into a denser wood 
that grows on the side of the hill. 
We note at once a thicket of glori- 
ous plants of the royal or flowering 
fern and soon find plenty of the 
beautiful spinulose wood fern, also 
the marginal shield fern and the 
silver-leaved spleenwort. Maiden- 
hair is everywhere, and there are 
occasional specimens of the rattle- 





From a photograph by Mr. Emmons. 


Rusty Woodsia. 


snake fern. In the edges of the 
wood among the loose rocks are 
clumps of sweet-smelling dicksonia, 
the hay-scented fern, and we amuse 
ourselves by seeing how .large a 
specimen we can find. As the wood- 
land path begins to penetrate the 
darker depths of the mountainside 


we find quantities of the New York 
fern, and, later, as we come to a 
rocky glen we are delighted to see 
numerous colonies of the polypody, 
“the cheerful community of the 


polypody,” Thoreau says. They 
cling to the sides of the cliffs, and 
peer down upon us as we pass. The 
tops of the boulders are covered 
with them, and we are able to get a 
fine photograph of an especially 
accessible group. A little higher up 
we begin to find the rusty woodsia 
Ilvensis and get another splen- 
did picture. It is now getting very 
rocky, and we begin to look for 
the rarer rock ferns. The fragile 
bladder fern continues to be abun- 
dant, and there is still plenty of the 
polypody and woodsia, but other 
varieties seem to have been left 


behind. 
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The bridle path 
we have been fol- 
lowing grows less 
and less interest- 
ing with respect 
to fern life, and we 
are soon tempted 
toclimbanexceed- 
ingly steep but 
grassy bank com- 
posed of shale rock 
and loose soil. We 
are rewarded for 
our trouble when 
we come upon 
clumps of not only the obtuse, or 
blunt-lobed, woodsia, but also the 
ebony spleenwort, a rare species and 
a delight to the collector. We at- 
tempt a few photographs of the 
ebeneum, which is a slender fern 
only a few inches long, and then 
make our way carefully back to 
more stable paths. 

Somewhat later, when we have 
reached the summit of the hill, we 
are again delighted to find a station 
of another rock fern, asplenium 
trichomanes, or maidenhair spleen- 
wort. This fern greatly resembles 
the ebeneum, but grows in the loose 
earth on the sides and in the crev- 
ices of rocks. It is a dainty little 
plant and, fortunately, we are 
enabled to get a good photograph of 
one group, which shows not only 
the spleenwort but also plants of 
the fragile bladder fern and the 
rusty woodsia, growing together in 
graceful neighborliness. 

We sit for a time in the midst of 
our pretty little fern friends, until 
the realization comes that we are 
some few miles from home, and that 
it is already mid-afternoon. There 
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is an easy path homeward, and we 
take it, hoping to make new discov- 
eries by the wayside. It is not until 
we have reached lower levels, how- 
ever, that we find anything not 
previously noted. Then we come 
upon specimens of the crested shield 
fern, and also find some of the mam- 
moth Goldie’s fern, nearly six feet 
high with fronds more than a foot 
broad. Our specimen case will not 
permit us to collect an entire frond, 
so we content ourselves with select- 
ing a suitable section well covered 
with fruit dots; also we pluck a 
sterile frond at the base of the plant, 
and then commence the search for 
the narrow-leaved spleenwort which 
almost invariably grows somewhere 
in the vicinity of Goldianum. We 
soon find plenty of the angustifol- 
ium near by, and also discover speci- 
mens of the Boott’s shield fern, 
which closely resembles some of the 
many forms of the spinulose wood 
fern, but which under microscopic 
examination reveals characteristics 
that permit of its being classed 
separately. 

Our last treasure of the afternoon 
we discover as we are about to leave 
the woods. It is a station of the 
Braun’s holly fern, an unusually 
handsome member of the fern fam- 
ily whose fronds are shaped like the 
broad Roman daggers of ancient 
days. Its stalks are covered with 
long, hairy chaff, and we have in our 
hand a fern that in no manner re- 
sembles any other, and can always 
be identified at a glance. This fern 
is rarely encountered, and makes a 
big addition to our already large 
collection. 

Leaving the woods we find noth- 
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ing between ourselves and home 
save a few cultivated meadows 
which promise nothing and yield 
nothing in the way of fern life, 
although we are ever on the alert 
for specimens of the exceedingly 
rare moonwort and even for the 
botrychium simplex or grape fern. 

At home again, we find that ina 
little more than five hours, and by 
walking less than five miles, we 
have been able to make the ac- 
quaintance of more than thirty dif- 
ferent members of the fern family. 
Some of the rarer ones we have 
in our specimen cases; and in our 
cameras there are negatives of some 
of the other varieties. 

Is it not fascinating? Have I 
made it sound real? I trust so. Try 
it yourself some day. 





From a photograph by Mr. Emmons. 


Maidenhair Spleenwort, Fragile Bladder Fern and 
Rusty Woodsia 
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(All readers of the magazine, whether members of the Burroughs Nature Club, or not, will 
find the Home Nature Study Department this month of very great interest. Last month, we 
printed an account of the Bird Sanctuary of Meriden, N.H. , under the title of «* The Meriden 
Bird Club.”? This month, Mr. Pratt se nds an account of the performance in New York City 
of ** Sanctuary,”’ the Bird Masque, by Mr. Percy Mac Kaye, written for the Meriden Bird 
Club and performed first in the woods of the Bird Sanctuary of Meriden ; this will interest all 
readers. Even more, will every one be interested in the account of the dedication of The Wren’ s 
Nest, the first public bird sanctuary of the South. In addition to the very interesting account 
of this occasion, three remarkable illustrative photographs are printed. Two of these show 
Mr. Burroughs, whose speech on this unique occasion is printed in full. Our readers will be 
divided between wishing they might have been in New York, and wishing they might have been in 
Georgia, toward the end of February. ) 


THE WREN’S NEST DEDICATED ~—=§ South. On Tuesday, February 10, 


In the March Home Procress ap- 
peared a letter from the Atlanta 
Burroughs Club, announcing the plan 


the plan became a fact, when John 
Burroughs, standing in a group of 
representative Georgians, — Mrs. 


Joel Chandler Harris, Miss Pren- 
tiss, Mr. Brittain, State Super- 
intendent of Ed- 
ucation, Profes- 
sor DeLoach of 
Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, the 
Presidents of the 
Georgia School of 
Technology, the 
Atlanta Woman’s 
Club, of the Uncle 
Remus Associa- 
tion, and mem- 
bers of the Bur- 
roughs Nature 
Club, — dedicated 
the spot to the use 
of the birds, and 
raised the first 
bird house. 


of converting The Wren’s Nest into 
the first public bird sanctuary of the 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris's old home, The Wren’s Nest, dedicated as a Bird 
Sanctuary, Tuesday, February 10, 1914. 
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LETTER FROM 
MRS. DAVIS RE- 
GARDING THE 
DEDICATION 


Mrs. Charles 
W. Davis, Presi- 
dent of the At- 
lanta Burroughs 
Club, writes us 
in the following 
happy train:— 


Joy stood at the 
elbows of the Atlanta 
Burroughs Club on 
February 10, for Mr. 
Burroughs honored us 
with a visit, all too 





short fot us, but filled Mr. John Burroughs and Members of the Atlanta Burroughs Club raising the First 


with pleasure for the 
Club. On his arrival 
Mr. Burroughs was 
driven at once to the Uncle Remus’s home, 
‘The Wren’s Nest’; there he established 
the first public bird sanctuary of the South, 
and raised to the limb of a majestic oak the 
first bird house, a wren-house. 

“* After meeting the members of the Uncle 
Remus Memorial Association, Mr. Bur- 
roughs was taken to Clarkson, Ga., to see 
the bird reserve that has been established 
by Mr. Wimpy on the grounds surrounding 
his new home; from there the party went to 
the Wyncoff Hotel for luncheon. At two 
long tables covers were laid for eighty; large 
garden baskets filled with jonquils, their 
handles tied with yellow tulle, were the 
decorations, symbolic of spring. The name 
of each guest, and a quotation from Bur- 
roughs, was carried on a card held in the bill 
of a hand-painted goldfinch which was 
perched on the rim of each glass. 

“After the luncheon Mr. Brittain, the 
toastmaster, with a few happy words in- 
troduced Mr. R. J. H. DeLoach, who 
brought to us an inspiring message from 
the’ Burroughs Club of Welland, Ontario, 
Canada.” 


MR. BURROUGHS’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Burroughs’s ice-cream had 
been served in a vireo’s nest, and 
apropos of this incident he ex- 
pressed himself in the following 


Bird House on the Grounds of The Wren’s Nest. 


address, a document cherished by 
the Atlanta Burroughs Club as 
containing a message all its own: — 


“It is a pity that a guest of honor on such 
an occasion as this should open his mouth 
to put food in it. You are right in thinking 
that some words should come out of it; it is 
fit that you should hear the sound of his 
voice. This bird’s nest, holding the frozen 
delicacy, has thawed out my tongue. I will 
tell my friends in the North that while the 
birds’ nests up there in winter hold only 
snow, the nests here in Georgia are filled 
with ice-cream, and that I like the Georgia 
fashion much the better. This little nest 
may have afforded a dinner or part of a 
dinner to some hungry jaybird, or squirrel, 
or crow, but I venture to say that it never 
before contributed to the dinner of a guest 
of a bird club. I see in this nest, with its 
unwonted contents, a beautiful illustration 
of the law of compensation. I believe that 
you do not have the abundance of bird 
music in the South that we have in the 
North. The great body of migratory birds 
do not sing here except fitfully. They prob- 
ably feel as we humans do, — ‘How can the 
songs of Zion be sung in a strange land?’ 
The robin, the bobolink, the vireo, the 
hermit thrush, the veery thrush, the oven 
bird, the water thrush, the winter wren, the 
goldfinch, and a score or more of warblers 
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are mainly silent as they pass over your 
heads or tarry a moment in your groves. 
But when they reach the old scenes of their 
youth they burst out into ecstatic song until 
their broods are hatched. 

“You should hear the bobolink about the 
meadows in the height of his love season, his 
jubilant song, as Lowell happily says: — 


Mr. John Burroughs and Mrs, Joel Chandler Harris. 


*** A brook of laughter running down the 
air,’ or the hermit thrush winding his silver 
horn in the most solitary recesses of the 
woods, or the robin carolling his simple 
strain in the tree top at luncheon, or in the 
mid-day as the sunshine comes out after a 
shower, or the goldfinch in July or August 
on his circling billowy flight about the 
orchard where his mate is brooding her 
eggs, uttering his cheery salutations, or the 
winter wren suddenly breaking the hush of 
the deep hemlock woods with his rapid, 
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lyrical burst of song. All this and more you 
should hear. 

“Hence I think it quite fit that our de- 
serted nests are filled only with snow in win- 
ter, while yours are heaped with ice-cream. 
May the Burroughs Nature Club protect 
and prolong the lives of all birds that build 
such nests as the one I hold in my hand!” 


NEW YORK GIVES A DAY 
TO THE BIRDS 


THE extent to which in- 
terest is being awakened in 
bird life, both from a poetic 
point of view, and for its 
economic value, was ap- 
parent when on Tuesday, 
February 24, an all-day 
Nature symposium en- 
gaged the attention of a 
large group of persons 


gathered in New York 


City. Mundane, scientific, 
and literary interests were 
represented. The day was 


divided into three events, 
a morning and an after- 
noon conference, and the 
performance in the evening 
of Percy MacKaye’s bird 
masque, “‘Sanctuary,” the 
latter feature being followed 
by a supper and dancing. 

The ballrooms of the 
Hotel Astor were given 
over to the day. Despite 
bitterly cold weather, the 
morning conference found 
a goodly assemblage, and was opened 
by a telegram from Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, read by Miss Margaret Wil- 
son, expressing hersympathy withthe 
event. Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, 
founder of the Meriden Bird Club,’ 


1 See “The Meriden Bird Club,” by Mr. 
Baynes, in Home Procress for March, for 
illustrated account of the Club. 
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gave an informal and delightful talk 
on his work in attracting birds 
about the home, and showed lan- 
tern slides illustrating his almost 
incredible success. Birds en masse, 
feeding on a trampled snowy patch; 
birds as guests at the window sill, 
and even on the dining-room table; 
birds perched on Mr. Baynes’s fin- 
ger, his chin, the barrel of his shot- 
gun, — equally friendly and fear- 
less. 

An able address was made by Mrs. 
James Speyer on the work of the 
New York Women’s League for 
Animals, outlining their humane 
work, especially among work horses, 
in bird emporiums, and in live 
poultry markets. 

A poetic element was introduced 
in the reading of a poem “‘Awing,” 
by May Riley Smith, and by selec- 
tions from “The Wolf of Gubbio,” 
read by Josephine Preston Peabody, 
its author. 

The morning conference was con- 
cluded by a motion picture film of 
the snowy egret, made at the sanc- 
tuary on Avery Island, where Mr. 
Mcllhenny, starting with 8 birds, 
has now a flock of 100,000 or about 
go per cent of the entire species in 
existence. The film showed with 
painful vividness the work of the 
plume hunter, the stricken parent 
birds, the abandoned young starv- 
ing in their nests. 

The afternoon conference was 
largely devoted to an address by 
Percy MacKaye on “The Rela- 
tion of the Art of the Theater 
to Wild Nature Conservation,” a 
theme whose possibilities he had 
already amply demonstrated. by 
the successful performance of his 
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masque,! “Sanctuary,” originally 
given before a personable group in 
Meriden, N.H. So powerful was 
the plea for the birds when put in the 
form of an allegorical play, so many 
friends did it get for their cause, 
that it was thought fitting to give 
a second representation before the 
larger audience available in city 
environment. 

Originally performed in a wonder- 
ful natural amphitheater, with trees 
and natural tangle in lieu of wings 
and boards, the repetition was ar- 
ranged in a leafy setting provided 
by art, and was given before a 
group of probably quite a thousand 
persons. The President’s daughters, 
as in the first instance, took part, 
one (Miss Margaret) singing the 
opening song, “The Hermit 
Thrush,” the other (Miss Eleanor) 
taking the part of Ornis, the bird 
spirit. 

In view of the immense enthu- 
siasm awakened by this celebration 
of the birds, their appeal, their 
needs, and their value in nature’s 
plan, one dares to hope that this 
rising tide of feeling has met and 
turned the current of the tides of 
fashion. 

A. H. P. 


AMONG THE BURROUGHS NATURE 
CLUBS 


Ear y in February it was the priv- 
ilege of the Editor of these notes to 


visit several of the Burroughs 
Nature Clubs in Western New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ontario, 
and to meet the individual mem- 


1 See “The Meriden Bird Club,” by Mr. 
Baynes, in Home Procress for March, for 
account of the original performance. 
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bers. Everywhere the dominant 
feature was enthusiasm and an 
earnest desire to accomplish some 
practical good for the community. 
The work that is being done will 
inspire all connected with the 
Nature Bureau to greater efforts for 
enlarging and strengthening our 
organization, and for turning its 
influence to practical uses. 

In Welland, Ontario, we have a 
small but most enthusiastic Club. 
A message from its members was 
recently given to the Atlanta Club 
by Professor DeLoach on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Bird 
Sanctuary by Mr. Burroughs. 

The international character of 
the Burroughs Nature Club is aid- 
ing in developing public opinion in 
favor of national codperation to 
obtain uniform bird and game laws 
between the United States and 
Canada. 

Our Club in Jamestown, Pa., is 
very active and is looking forward 
eagerly to the observation walks 
that have been planned for the first 
spring days. 

At Titusville, Pa., the work is 
just beginning, but the prospect for 
a successful year is of the bright- 
est. 

It was at Rochester, N.Y., that 
the largest Club was found. Its 
activities have been felt in all 
branches of civic work, and it is 
doing everything possible to en- 
courage winter feeding of birds, not 
only in the city parks, but by all 
citizens around their homes. The 
President, Mr. W. B. Hoot, has 
set a splendid example by devoting 
a corner of his grounds to the 


birds. 
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THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


In view of the frequent use we 
make of items of scientific interest 
gleaned from the New York Zod- 
logical Society, we think our readers 
may be interested to have the fol- 
lowing statement from the secre- 
tary of that society: — 


“The New York Zodlogical Society is a 
private scientific association with a mem- 
bership of about two thousand. Its affairs 
are directed by an Executive Committee of 
eight members of the Board of Managers. 
Under contract with the City of New 
York the Society is vested with the sole 
control and management of the New 
York Zodlogical Park, and the New York 
Aquarium. 

“The Society is national in scope and 
appeals to all Americans who are interested 
in the preservation of our heritage of wild 
life. The forces at work for the destruction 
of animals and birds are multiplying rap- 
idly, and the Society believes that great 
efforts are necessary to preserve and 
protect the remnant. 

“On a large and interested membership 
rest the future activities of the Society in 
these fields. 

“Members are entitled to admission to 
the Zodlogical Park on pay days (Mondays 
and Thursdays), when the collection can be 
seen to the best advantage, and are also 
entitled to the privileges of the Adminis- 
tration Building, which is reserved for 
members. To members are also sent free 
the Annual Reports; the bi-monthly Bulle- 
tins; copies of Zodlogica, and complimen- 
tary tickets of admission, including all 
special exhibitions, available for distribu- 
tion among friends. 

“Mr. Pratt is a member of this Society, 
and through its means is allied with some 
of the most important and active nature 
interests in the country.” 


NEW JERSEY AGAIN TRIES A CAT 
TAX BILL 


In January, 1913, the State of New 
Jersey defeated a cat tax bill intro- 
duced by the Honorable James R. 


Byrne. In January, 1914, this 
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measure, under a slightly different 
form, was again introduced by Mr. 
Byrne, and afterward amended to 
conform to certain suggestions of 
the New Jersey branch of the Audu- 
bon Society, and as it stands, in- 
cludes a tax on all cats and provides 
for the disposal of stray cats on 
which no one wishes to pay a tax. 
Mr. B. S. Bowdish, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the New Jersey Audu- 
bon Society, writes us that the bill 
has a good chance of passing, and 
since the receipt of his letter, — 
just prior to our going to press, — 
we learn that the measure was 
passed almost unanimously. 

What one state can do, others 
may try with some hope of success. 
A measure appealing to humanita- 
rian feeling, as well as promising to 
be of economic value to the state, 
ought not to need the urging for 


passage that seems at present nec- 
essary. 


MRS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
SPEAKS ON THE CAT QUESTION 


LEARNING some time ago that the 
Connecticut branch of the Audubon 
Society had issued a leaflet urging 
a Cat License law, we wrote to Mrs. 
Wright to beg for a copy. Part of 
her letter we quote: — 


“Our object is to work up a sentiment for 
the licensing of cats, among cat lovers as 
well as those who dislike felines. Probably 
no animal suffers so terribly from neglect as 
the domestic cat, and if a cat is not of 
sufficient value to earn a license, it should 
be destroyed. 

“As a killer of birds the cat heads the 
list, preferring birds to rodents even when 
the latter are obtainable. A license will 
place the responsibility upon the owner of 
the cat, while giving the animal a limited 
citizenship, like that of the dog, dependent 
upon good conduct.” 
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Q. I saw geese flying north in 
August. Living in the same latitude 
as Boston I thought it rather 
strange. Could you give me any 
reason why they should be going 
North so late in the summer? 

A. Doubtless only a short local 
flight, perhaps from roosting-place 
to feeding-grounds. 

Q. Is there any species of plant 
where the flowers may be found in 
three colors? 

A. Yes, as for instance the pansy, 
though this is not a wild flower. 

Q. On Mt. Washington I found 
violets of a strange pinkish lavender 
tint. Are they natives to that local- 
ity or freaks of nature? 

A. Probably freaks. 

Q. I have often heard that gen- 
tian cannot be found in the same 
place two years in succession, — 
that it moves about. Is there any 
truth in that statement? I find 
closed gentian in the same place 
year after year,—TI refer to the 
fringed. 

A. There is some truth in this 
statement. The phenomenon is 
connected with the fact that the 
fringed gentian is an annual or 
biennial while the closed gentian 
and its allies are perennials. 

Q. Where do snakes make their 
homes? 

A. Varies according to the spe- 
cies. Water snakes in the water or 
basking near it, also, like other 
snakes, hiding in crevices and among 
rocks. Some snakes live in woods, 
some in meadows, etc. 

Q. A boy of my acquaintance, 
eleven years old, asked me how the 
young birds in the nest got water. 
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As I could not tell him, I thought 
maybe you would help us out. 

A. As far as known, nesting birds 
get no water except such as is in 
their food, which seems sufficient 
for their needs. Seed-eating birds 
feed their young on insects, and the 
food is often regurgitated, partially 
predigested, doubtless containing 
more water than in its original 
condition. 

Q. I would like to ask about some 
birds which come to my lawn nearly 
every morning, usually with the 
meadow larks. They come and 
feed sometimes a dozen or more at a 
time. These birds are black or a 
dull gray, not quite as large as the 
larks, but good-sized birds. They 
walk and hop, both, it seems to 
me. I can’t get them at quite close 
enough range to see whether there 
is anything in color about their 
plumage. They never come alone, 
or at least, I have never seen them 
alone. The larks are always there 
at the same time. Would be glad to 
know what bird it is if you could 
tell me. 

A. Probably European starlings. 
The description is very incomplete, 
—no mention of color or form of 
bill, wings, or feet (important 
features), furthermore the season 
should always be mentioned. 

N.B. The reply to the above 
question came from one of the staff 
of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, who has repeatedly 
urged that he must be furnished 
with the color and form of the 
members he mentions if he is to 
express any opinion. Scientific ad- 
visors are reluctant to be quoted 
upon an uncertainty; and if we are 
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to have their technical knowledge 
at our service, we must do our part 
toward making their work reason- 
ably simple. 

Q. Is the “bull-bat” the same as 
the whip-poor-will? 

A. The first named bird is the 
night hawk, and bull bat is a local 
title in use in the South. The deri- 
vation of the name is interesting, — 
from the b-oo-l sound the bird 
makes in swooping down to the 
ground. This has been corrupted in 
common speech to “bull,” and the 
“bat” denomination comes from 
the fluttering style of flight which 
is somewhat suggestive of the 
motion of a bat. This local name 
having become common, the origi- 
nal significance has dropped out of 
sight. 

Q. Do bees eat other things be- 
sides honey, or is honey their na- 
tural food ? 

A. Bees certainly do eat things 
besides honey. They rely so much 
upon pollen that its technical name 
for centuries has been “bee-bread.” 
You can see the bees coming into 
the hives with great lumps of yel- 
low pollen packed into convenient 
crevices in their thighs and sticking 
out until they look larger than the 
thigh itself. The first thing that a 
bee does in the early spring after 
the sun has warmed the tops of the 
maples, willows, etc., istomakea bee 
line for those sun-kissed tops in or- 
der to gather the pollen, evidently 
being tired of canned food kept in 
cold storage. It is taken for granted 
that the inquirer referred simply to 
natural’ food. Anything in the 
sugar line of course will attract, 
from molasses up, especially includ- 
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ing preserving time in the family 
kitchen. They doubtless would en- 
joy the sweet juices of fruits, but 
probably would not burrow into 
them as wasps do. When the crops 
of honey have been very small and 
the bees have not been able to store 
enough for themselves, the bee 
keepers plan regularly to feed their 
flock to carry them through the 
winter. For this purpose brown 
sugar melted down with water and 
given in convenient feeding troughs 
is a staple product. 

Honey is a natural food. While 
the pollen referred to is used by 
them and especially for feeding 
their brood, honey nevertheless is 
their main stay during the long 
winter, proof of which is self-evi- 
dent from their habit of storing it 
up in as large quantities as possible. 


A TEN-FAMILY BIRD-HOUSE 


At a meeting of the Rochester, 
N.Y., Burroughs Club, a member 
told of a stump of a silver birch ina 


yard near her home. It is about 
twenty feet in height; in it a number 
of red-headed woodpeckers have 
been nesting for a number of years. 
This year, ten different pairs had 
nests in that one trunkof a tree; and 
she told of the beautiful sight one 
could get by tapping on the tree, 
when the birds would poke their 
heads out of the holes, the red heads 
being very conspicuous against the 
white background. Another mem- 
ber, at the same meeting, told of an 
incident showing that birds return 
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to the same locality year after year. 
She said that a robin that had lost 
one of its feet had nested in a tree 
near her house for three consecu- 
tive years. Its leg was all there ex- 
cept the foot. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership to the Club is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the guestion; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Any 
special inquiries should be written on a 
sheet separate from the answers.) 


1. Is the nest of the woodpecker 
made by the male or female? 

. Of what does the cedar bird 
usually construct his nest? 

. What bird builds its nest of the 
blossoms of the white oak? 

. Does the whip-poor-will build 
a nest? 

. What peculiar material does 
the great-crested flycatcher 
make use of in weaving her 
nest? 

. Where does the bluebird build 
its nest? 

. What is the only member of the 
sparrow family that builds in 
trees? 

. Describe the nest of the cuckoo. 

. Describe the nest and eggs of 
the yellow-winged sparrow. 

. Where does the loon build its 
nest and hatch its eggs? 
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In “looking up,” at the ordinary 
intelligence-office, a nurse for your 
child, how is it possible to convey 
any real understanding of what you 
must have in that nurse? You say 
to the person in charge that the 
woman you engage must be strong, 
healthy, willing and honest. Those 
are points your questioner appre- 
ciates; but somewhere down in the 
depths of your mind you know that 
there are others. 

Later in the day, seated by cousin 
Alice before her kindly open fire, 
these essentials take more definite 
form, and you tell her the nurse 
must understand your little girl, she 
must gain her confidence, and, 
above all, must be of a loving dis- 
position. It is n’t a simple matter 
to find all these good points in a 
nurse. Supposing Lizzie Ann is of 
a loving disposition, and has your 
child’s confidence,— is it in the 
least likely that she can understand 
her? Again, Norah may love Hilda 
and in a measure understand her, 
but the mere idea of Norah’s con- 
fiding in Hilda, or Hilda in Norah, 
makes you tremble. 

Where, then, must you go to find 
the delicate perception, the kindly 
tact, the loving heart that alone can 
satisfy you for your darling? To a 
person who has never come in touch 
with refining influences? Who has 
read only yellow-covered novels? 
Who has none of the little nice per- 
sonal ways even a very young child 
notices and begins to imitate? This, 


THE DESIRABLE NURSEMAID 


BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


to be sure, is the type of woman 
oftenest sent out from the intelli- 
gence-office. But I think the time is 
at hand when we shall realize that 
only a lady can plant our little one’s 
feet in the path we would choose her 
to follow. 

“Anything but a Jady /” exclaims 
Mrs. Down-the-Street. All very 
well, if you want a nurse merely to 
wheel your baby’s carriage; but J 
think you do want more than that. 

So I stick to my three essentials, 
and require in the nursemaid — 

(1) An understanding of my 
child; 

(2) Ability to win my child’s 
confidence; 

(3) Kind, affectionate ways; and 
back of all these the fact that the 
nurse is a lady. 

Perhaps you haven’t had a 
chance to see with your own eyes 
all it means to a little one not to 
have in her nurse the right and 
pleasant qualities. If you don’t 
watch with particular care you 
are n’t likely to find out exactly the 
state of things between the two. 
The child fumbles as yet in express- 
ing herself, — indeed scarcely tries 
to pass to another the daily impres- 
sions she is herself receiving. 

“But,” says Mrs. Down-the- 
Street, “it’s all very well to say 
‘Get a lady’; what if no lady is 
forth-coming?”’ 

I will answer that with a question. 
Suppose you wanted at once a doc- 
tor for your Hilda or Bobby, and 
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found that within reach only an 
ignorant untrustworthy one was to 
be had: would anything induce you 
to place one so precious in his 
hands? 

You must n’t expect to find a 
desirable nursemaid in a distracted 
two hours in the city. The matter is 
far too important for such a rush- 
ing procedure, requiring perhaps a 
month’s careful thought and in- 
quiry. Many young ladies want 
employment, and one sees endless 
advertisements by ‘‘mother’s help- 
ers.” But if, after plenty of time, 
the right nurse cannot be found, is 
that any excuse for accepting the 
wrong one? 

I have n’t been very explicit in 
my definition of “lady.” Every 
mother will have her own standard 
as to that. But I will at least make 
it clear that I do not refer to class or 
rank. The most perfect nursemaid 
I ever knew made no pretensions to 
high birth, yet in her gentleness and 
delicate sympathy had the make-up 
of a lady. Sweet ways spring forth 
from goodness, as the tender hepat- 
icas out of homely soil. We may 
choose our own particular blooms. 

Don’t leave your nurse too many 
hours with her charge. She must 
not get over-tired, for if she does she 
may, with all her good will, become 
a little irritable, — exactly as you 
would yourself. Let her have solid 
hours of rest, while you take her 
place. 

Sometimes I think I should like 
to revise one of the writing books 
from which, as a little girl, I labo- 
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riously copied so many lines. One 
of my precepts would certainly read 
like this: “Do not as you would be 
done by.” Such an aggravating 
rejoinder is the one often heard, — 
“Why, I meant it well. I only did 
just what I should have liked my- 
self.” How hard it is to do to our 
neighbor as he would that we should 
do unto him! And if important that 
we act thus toward grown folk, how 
much more so that we do it toward 
little children! We must not blame 
the ignorant uncouth servant; she 
cannot put herself in your baby’s 
place, cannot understand why he 
shrinks at loud laughter, why he 
wants to pause in their walk to peer 
through the fence at the charming 
colors of the hollyhocks, why he 
droops and grieves at a cross tone. 

In picturing the ideal nurse, I 
have only to recall the gentle young 
woman before mentioned. Her dress 
was so neat and plain; her voice 
knew only kindness; how calm and 
steady was the glance of her eyes! 
When we walked in the summer 
fields she was the first to see if little 
feet lagged. A dandelion clock then 
told us it was time to go home. 
What pretty and happy tales she 
told, while letting us linger beside 
that fascinating brook! And she 
knew the names of the flowers, and 
taught us many things about them. 

I must n’t close before speaking 
of one other necessary trait in the 
nurse, — the power of discipline. 
Authority applied with loving tact, 
let that be the motto of your 
nursery. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FEET 


DR. LEONARD KEENE HIRSHBERG, A.B., M.A., M.D. JOHNS HOPKINS 


Ir the future generations are to have 
normal feet, efforts must be made 
at once by mothers and shoe mer- 
chants to recognize and correct the 
weak feet, the hipped toe, the fallen 
arch, and other foot deformities. 
Weak feet are, to be sure, not lit- 
erally that common complaint “flat 
feet.” Tired, exhausted, weakened, 
sick, and over-coddled —that is too 
well supported —feet are often the 
origin of fallen arches. It, there- 
fore, behooves the 
mother to be alert, 
and to discover as 
early as possible 
the first evidence 
of the slightest 
weakness of her 
child’s feet. 

Emphasis must 
be placed upon the 
now well understood truth that 
aches, pains, cricks, and soreness 
unassociated with fever are never to 
be dubbed with that ancient, de- 
luding catchpenny term, “‘rheuma- 
tism.” There is no such malady 
among children. It is true that 
there is one ailment which lasts for 
weeks and weeks, accompanied by a 
high fever. This is really “an acute 
rheumatic fever.” There is no such 
disorder as “rheumatism,” and no 
mere pain, however chronic and 
severe it may be, is due to that 
misnomer ‘“‘rheumatism.” 

If a child describes an unpleasant 
sensation in his feet, if the little one 
complains too often or unnecessa- 


Shoes that show sense, — low heels and plenty of 
room for the toes, 


rily of tired legs, sore ankles or,weak- 
ness in his extremities, a searching 
examination should be made for 
possible trouble. Often shoes that 
are too tight, or uppers that are too 
high are blameworthy. A foot that 
has too much outside aid from 
shoes, soon calls no longer upon in- 
side help from its muscles and liga- 
ments. Feet were created for the 
definite purpose of walking, run- 
ning, standing, balancing, dancing, 
and climbing. If 
the weight of the 
child’s body does 
not pass through 
the center of the 
knee slightly to 
the inner side 
and down the leg 
through the center 
of the ankle to 
the second toe, then something is 
wrong. The feet will soon show evi- 
dence of giving way, or becoming 
deformed. The universal advice of 
most physicians and specialists, 
namely, to insert arch supports, 
plates, or braces, is now discarded. 
This is as bad as an over-tight shoe. 
In lieu of this plan of treatment, 
physical exercises, together with the 
elevation of the inner side of the 
heel of the shoe up to an inch for- 
ward are substituted. 

Pigeon-toed children, or, as the 
doctors say, the “intoeing” chil- 
dren, are merely youngsters whose 
feet take on an exaggeration of the 
natural inward bend of the toes. 











Many doctors are afflicted 
with the delusion that the 
natural {position of the 
child’s foot in walking is 
to have it point directly 4 
forward with aslight turn 
inwards. These say that 
a child who walks with the 
toes turned outwards has 
not'so strong a foot or 
ankle as the one whose 
feet are turned slightly 
inwards. ‘The truth of 
course is that there ‘aust 
be a moderate degree of 
outward bending, barely 
beyond the straight forward line. 
Contrary to most medical and or- 
thopedic teaching, there should 
never be the slightest “intoeing.” 
Not only does it give evidence of 
muscular weakness, but it is equally 
proof positive of a woeful want of 
mental stamina. If achild has intoed 
feet, there is no doubt that either 
the child or his parents are stupid. 


(1) 


Aprit, April, 
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Imprint of (1) arched foot 
and (2) flat foot, 
sence of impression on the 
inner border ef the normal 
footprint at 4 is due to the 
elevation of the foot by the 
longitudinal arch. The other 
arch lies across the foot in front 
of this. — After Schmidt. 
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A ready reminder of 
the turned-in toes, with 
training and practice on 
the part of the child soon 
correct the defect. More- 
over, all forms of spon- 
taneous child-play, such 
as romping, running, 
jumping, dancing, and 
other leg and feet gym- 
nastics tend to rid the 
child of this trouble. 

Anything that affects 
the general health of chil- 
dren is apt to exhibit it- 
self first or very soon in 
the feet. Anemia, poor nourish- 
ment, an over abundance of sweets, 
tuberculosis, or the exhaustion of 
play or work, weaken the bones and 
muscles of the lower extremities. 
These should all be looked to. Be- 
ware of wrong shoes, and bad habits. 
See to it that the hygiene of the 
child in this particular has proper 
attention. 


6m, 


(2) 


The ab- 









Laugh thy girlish laughter; 


Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 
All my hopes and fears, 


April, April, 


Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears! 





Wituram Watson. 
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THERE appeared recently in print 
the statement that “the bad man- 
ners of our people are now well re- 
cognized by domestic as well as 
foreign observers.” A humiliating 
statement this; it should make us 
do a little serious thinking. If Pro- 
fessor James’s dictum that the act 
precedes the feeling is true; if a con- 
tinued practice of a kindly courtesy 
leads to a feeling of real friendliness, 
then the “tinkle of good manners” 
is not such a superficial thing as we 
sometimes think, and the teaching 
of good manners a thing to take 
rank with other ethical endeavor. 
It is a task certainly equally trying 
to parent and child. How often has 
the outsider been a sympathizer 
both with the teacher and the 
taught! “To speak when he is 
spoken to, and to behave mannerly 
at table.” “Yes,” says my friend, 
“eternal vigilance is the price we 
mothers pay to have well mannered 
children.” Thiseternal vigilance we 
have often witnessed when a guest 
in the family. Try a whispered word 
or talk over the misdemeanor in 
private; it is much more effective. 
The youngest child can tell at once 
whether praise or blame is intended 
by a look. 

Suppose these two forms of cour- 
tesy, that of speaking when spoken 
to and behaving mannerly at table, 
be woven into the child’s daily life, 
have we more than mere manners? 
As the musician would say, the 
theme is good, but it must be en- 
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BY JULIA A. HIDDEN 


larged and developed by the use of 
other chords and combinations. 
Shall we enlarge our subject by ask- 
ing how can we help our children to 
develop the responsibility and cour- 
tesy underlying good manners. 
Note the word help, for codperative 
work lightens a task and comrade- 
ship is the outgrowth of a common 
interest. Let me illustrate. Bright, 
sunny-faced little Bennie had been 
thoughtlessly noisy in the kinder- 
garten all the morning. That quiet 
might reign for the space of a few 
minutes the kindergartner asked 
that all heads go down on the table. 
Bennie’s went down with a whoop. 
Calling the boy to her side, the kin- 
dérgartner said, “Bennie, what 
would you do with a boy who had 
been as noisy as you have been all 
day?” With a repeating of the 
question the smile faded from his 
face; after a moment’s thought, he 
replied, “I’d put him in the other 
room.” As the boy returned to his 
chair the kindergartner said grave- 
ly, “Put yourself in the other room, 
Bennie, I don’t want to do it,” and 
after placing his chair under the 
table, Bennie walked soberly into 
the next room. 

They are such comrades, the kin- 
dergartner and the boy! While at 
his work shortly after this episode, 
Bennie was overheard talking to 
himself, “I like this kindergarten, 
I’m not going to any other school, 
ever.” Were these two not working 
together for a common purpose, 
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that of making Bennie a more 
thoughtful and courteous boy? 
The framing of manners is such a 
subtle thing. It has been well said 
that a child will follow your foot- 
steps rather than your precepts. 
The atmosphere of the home is 
either aiding the growth of courtesy 
or retarding it. The absorbent na- 
ture of children, together with their 
strong imitative tendency, makes 
us think of a plate on which the 
home life is mirrored. If mother be 
the bloom of courtesy herself, her 
“Thank you” will come with her 
smile when baby for the first time 
puts his rattle in her hand. It is 
baby’s first lesson in manners and 
neither of them are aware of it. Be- 
fore long the little lips will form the 
two words by imitation, and the 
association between words and the 
holding of something in the hand 
will be made. From this time on 
mother loses no opportunity to call 
out the kind impulse of helpfulness; 
and when the little feet can run 
about, how thick and fast these op- 
portunities will come! He will fetch 
little things for you with delight. 
There are two little words which 
have been of the greatest help to me 
in warding off a‘“‘No” or an “I 
don’t want to.” They are, “‘ You 
may,’ with the emphasis on the 
“You.” These words carry a sense 
of privilege and not a command. 
“‘Who can remember to get father’s 
paper when he comes home?” “‘ Mo- 
ther has come down stairs without 
her thimble; which one of you can 
find out where it is first and get it 
for her?” In ways like these the 
memory and eye are trained to seek 
opportunities of service. The habit 
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thus formed will be a priceless pos- 
session in after years. 

It is always well to remember 
that what the grown-ups do is 
specially attractive to the child, and 
a task which is a tax to their powers 
is most attractive! Many a willful, 
misbehaving child has been brought 
to himself by being given a task, 
which,in his eyes, is a big one. Says 
a wise mother to her little girl, 
“You may come in and greet mo- 
ther’s friends this afternoon, and 
you may help mother at the tea 
table; can my little girl be careful 
and not let anything drop to the 
floor?” If the child has had hand 
training in a kindergarten, or grad- 
ed tasks from babyhood, this is not 
likely to happen, and what if a cake 
does fall, —it is merely an accident. 
Says a wise father, “‘Son, you may 
pull out mother’s chair at breakfast 
to-morrow morning; now see that 
you are on time.” 

Paul was making up faces, and 
was told that if he did not stop, we 
should all want to close our eyes. 
“He does n’t look as if he belonged 
to kindergarten, does he?” said 
Fred. If the home atmosphere is 
that of habitual courtesy, the chil- 
dren will feel the uncourteous act 
out of place. 

Stories which bring out the 
thoughtfulness and kindness of 
other children are of the greatest 
value in developing courtesy. That 
beautiful story of Maud Lindsay, 
“The Search for the Good Child,” 
comes specially to mind. It tells of 
five knights who are on the quest; 
their names are Sir Brian the 
Brave, Gerald the Glad, Kenneth 
the Kind, Percival the Pure, and 
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Tristram the True. A boy named 
Kenneth was listening to this story, 
and when it was finished, looked up 
into my face and said, “I am Ken- 
neth the Kind.” A little voice on 
the other side said, “There could be 
Tom the Kind,’”’—and ‘“‘ Helen the 
Kind,” said the little girl of the 
group. 

Then there is the suggestive 
method of awakening courtesy, 
which is so valuable, and should 
play an important part in the un- 
folding of child nature. Let me il- 
lustrate again. A kindergartner had 
been talking of the moon and stars, 
and had led her children to thinking 
of the ways in which people, even 
little children, can shine. Several 
days after this Gladys brought an 
orange, and at luncheon shared it 
with her friends, there being little 
left for herself. On the following day 
she brought another, and as she left 
it to be prepared, said, “I’m going 
to eat this all myself to-day.” 
“But, Gladys,” said the teacher, 
“would that be shining?” There 
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was a moment for thought while 
the peel was being taken from the 
orange, then with a smile, Gladys 
passed the orange around as before. 

Through suggestion, story, re- 
sponsibility, and the atmosphere of 
the home, teach good manners, for 
you may give your children every 
advantage which education has to 
offer, yet it remains for courtesy to 
smooth and polish the rough edges. 

A mother of boys and girls 
wished to have absolute freedom in 
the home, that each one’s indi- 
viduality might have full opportun- 
ity to express itself. She would not 
teach manners, for that entailed 
nagging, she thought; courtesy, of 
course, they would acquire as the 
years wenton. To-day those chil- 
dren, grown up, are a disappoint- 
ment to that mother. 

Good manners are the passport to 
the company of the elect. However 
much we hear of character, it may 
fail of being made available if we 
lack the accompaniment of good 
manners. 


BOUNDS 


A utTTLE Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home to-day, 

Comes down to find His ball, the Earth, 
That sin has cast away. 


O comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball! 


Joun BannisTER TABB. 





TRAINING FOR THE WORLD OF 
BOOKS 


BY MARY MABEL ANSLEY 


““THE parent is more responsible 
for the child’s future than the child 
himself,’”” mother quoted. 

“Granted, to a certain extent,” 
was father’s answer, “but remem- 
ber also the child will reproduce in 
the unfolding of his life the develop- 
ment of the race. That means that 
in early adolescence he will develop 
a taste for the lurid in literature, 
and no matter how carefully he has 
been trained, that yearning of his 
for the wild and adventurous will 
find an outlet in his reading.” 

“You may be right, but should 
he want the adventurous, even the 
sensational, he can find it without 
resorting to the ‘Dare-Devil Dick’ 
type of story. And I earnestly be- 
lieve, if he has been taught to love 
the best, he can never find enter- 
tainment in that cheap stuff.” 

“Well, try it,” laughed father, 
“it is certainly worth a trial, and I 
hope with all my heart you prove 
your theory.” 

This was the final word in a long 
discussion concerning the education 
of Baby Boy in literature. Father 
‘and mother had a taste for litera- 
ture, together with an appreciation 
of the best music, and an abun- 
dance of love; but in this world’s 
goods they were very poor. Rigid 
economy was necessary, and as all 
the household duties fell to mo- 


ther’s hands, she had no leisure to 
carry out elaborate plans. But she 
and father believed that education 
should be begun at birth, and con- 
tinued from birth; and they were 
resolved that Baby Boy should have 
the best that earnest study of child 
psychology could give, even though 
both leisure and money were want- 
ing. 

Baby Boy was three months old, 
a model baby, strong physically, in 
perfect health, and trained to re- 
quire but little attention. In the 
morning after his bath, and in the 
evening at six o’clock, he was put to 
bed to go asleep without further at- 
tention. There seemed no time in 
his well-ordered existence to begin 
his “literary education,” as father 
laughingly called it. 

Mother finally decided to disre- 
gard all rules; to take a half hour 
before Baby Boy’s brief afternoon 
nap, and, for that length of time, to 
cuddle him, and give him the best 
in song and poetry. That half hour 
soon became the oasis of her busy 
day; and Baby Boy expected it, and 
loved it as much as did mother. She 
sang all the quaint old ballads that 
are the world’s musical heritage; 
she repeated aloud the poems she 
had learned or was learning, — for 
the joy of “going on” is as bright 
and beautiful in poverty as in pros- 
perity. Very soon Baby Boy showed 
a preference for the poems and mu- 


sic marked by decided rhythm; by 
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the time he began to talk he had 
his favorite poems and Mother 
Goose rhymes, — for Mother Goose 
was by no means ignored. 

About this time Baby Brother 
came, and mother’s duties were 
doubled. Big Boy resigned all his 
babyhood perquisites except the 
afternoon “‘cuddledy” time. That 
was such a rest to mother that she 
kept up the singing and reciting of 
poems that Big Boy so delighted in. 
Occasionally a fairy story was told, 
and Big Boy, at two years of age, 


‘ had his favorite stories as well as 


poems and songs. He discovered for 
himself a most delightful game, that 
of finishing a line of poetry begun by 
mother. When he tired of his play- 
things, he would trot after mother 
as she worked, and together they 
would recite poems. 

Mother would begin, “The Rag- 
gedy Man,” and Big Boy’s treble 
would finish, “He works for Pa, and 
he’s the doodest man ever you 
saw,” and so to the poem’s end. 
Riley’s “‘Rhymes of Childhood” 
were great favorites, and many of 
them were at his tongue’s end. 

Baby Brother grew, as babies 
will, and it seemed but a few 
months until he was sharing Big 
Boy’s stories and songs. For him 
there were no “first steps.”” Mo- 
ther’s duties were so many that the 
best she could do was to tuck Big 
Boy on one arm of the big chair, put 
Baby Brother on the other, and 
with an arm about both, as she sat 
between, let both absorb what they 
could. 

In the winter, the afternoon time 
gave way to the bedtime hour, from 
five to six. Bread and milk at five 
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was followed by songs while un- 
dressing, in which Big Boy joined 
at will, with an occasional squeak or 
squeal from Baby Brother. When 
they were tucked into bed, mother 
read to them. Throughout the day 
she had recited rhymes and poetry 
and told stories as occasion arose, 
but this bedtime story was one 
carefully selected both for its 
thought and its diction, and it was 
read, that the babies’ conscious at- 
tention might be developed. It was 
always a little above the babies’ 
complete comprehension, for father 
and mother held that enjoyment of 
the best does not depend upon per- 
fect comprehension, and also that 
mental muscle develops as does 
physical by essaying hard tasks. 

“In Storyland,” by Elizabeth 
Harrison, furnished many of the 
stories of this period. One of these, 
“How Cedric Became a Knight,” 
was the first story read at three or 
four sittings instead of one. The 
boys loved Cedric, and always 
knew the exact place to begin.the 
reading. One invariable rule was 
always followed with continued 
stories, — namely, that the boys 
should tell the story so far as they 
had learned it before hearing a 
fresh installment. 

Until they were four and five 
years old, all fairy stories and poems 
were told by mother as she went 
about her work. The classic myths 
from Bullfinch’s “‘Age of Fable” 
were as familiar to them as “Little 
Red Riding Hood” is to the un- 
trained child of that age. The bed- 
time readings had familiarized them 
with many of the children’s classics. 
The Bible stories and myths were 
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household words. “Joseph” was 
the ironing day story, kept for that 
particular time. When the boys 
saw the board arranged, they 
dragged two chairs opposite, and 
with little legs sticking straight out, 
they sat without stirring for one 
hour — the time required to tell the 
story in full. 

From this time on, the bedtime 
readings were chiefly poetry and 
history, for throughout the day the 
boys received an abundance of fic- 
tion. For two years they had been 
living with Jimmy-cum-Jim and his 
chum, Johnny-Boy, fictions of mo- 
ther’s brain who served to point 
many a moral. Indeed, discipline 
was largely enforced through the 
story of their stirring lives, since, 
though human, they conquered 


faults and developed virtues to a 
degree almost alarming to the adult 


mind. They lived and grew and 
flourished until the boys were nine 
and ten years of age, when mother’s 
invention gave out, and she hurried 
Jimmy-cum-Jim and Johnny-Boy 
through school and out to a West- 
ern ranch, there to work out for 
themselves their further destiny. 
Their passing was coincident with 
the boys’ introduction to some of 
the masterpieces of fiction. A cas- 
ual reference to “David Copper- 
field” brought a storm of ques- 
tions, only satisfied by the reading 
of the book aloud. The boys had 
read to each other, and for them- 
selves, since they were five and six, 
— selected books of course, — but 
reading aloud was one of the family 
pleasures more cherished every 
year. Beginning with “‘ David Cop- 
perfield,” during the next five years, 
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all of Dickens’s works were read, in- 
cluding his “Child’s History of 
England,” which the boys found 
fascinating. 

But this reading was not done 
without the cultivation of an ac- 
complishment on mother’s part, la- 
beled by father, “The art of skip- 
ping judiciously.” In Dickens’s 
stories, many descriptions are too 
long to hold a child’s attention 
throughout, and one or two sen- 
tences, wisely selected, will give the 
child the mental concept, without 
confusing it with unnecessary de- 
tail. Some of the situations, too, 
are so long drawn out as to be tire- 
some to a child, but a trained reader 
can give the salient points in the 
author’s own words without inter- 
rupting the smoothness of the nar- 
rative. The child of eight or nine 
who can read through for himself 
one of Dickens’s stories with unflag- 
ging enjoyment is worthy the name 
of Infant Phenomenon. But Dick- 
ens’s characters are so human, so 
aglow with life, that they make an 
especial appeal to the heart of a 
child. The men and women who 
were familiarized with Dickens in 
childhood have a love for their 
Dickens’s “friends” as real and sin- 
cere as that they feel for their 
friends in the flesh. This widened 
circle is possible only to those who 
meet early in life the inimitable 
characters that walk through Dick- 
ens’s pages, but this enrichment of 
life any mother who wishes may 
give her children by reading with 
them, and selecting wisely as she 
reads. 

Mother kept the evenings for her 
boys until their second year in 
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High School, when “dates” began 
to flourish. The reading varied in 
character according to the boys’ 
developing needs. Travel and ad- 
venture were the center of interest 
for two years, during which Brady’s 
“Colonial Fights and Fighters” 
and “Border Fights and Fighters” 
were read and reread. 

When romance began to make its 
appeal, Dr. Weir Mitchell’s histori- 
cal novels, those by Winston 
Churchill, and Mary Johnston’s 
stories of early Virginia days were 
among the present-day stories that 
satisfied this craving. ‘“‘Ivanhoe” 
had been read several years before, 
but was now re-read, and the boys 
delved eagerly into Scott’s other 
historical romances. 

Detective stories were finally de- 
manded; and Sherlock Holmes but 
whetted their appetite for more. 
Mother went over the detective 
books in the public library, and 
gave the librarian a list with the re- 
quest that when the boys came in, 
looking for “a good detective 
story,” she suggest one on this list. 
If a poorly-written book slipped 


into the house, mother usually 
managed to read it aloud, on the 
pretence of wanting to share the 
pleasure. A half dozen pages were 
all that were ever read, for the boys 
begged mother to stop before the 
book was fairly begun. Their im- 
patience with a loosely constructed, 
poorly written book was the most 
convincing proof that their appre- 
ciation of the good in literature was 
permanent. 

The boys are now college stu- 
dents, sixteen and seventeen years 
of age. The older reads but little 
fiction; and fills all spare moments 
in reading history, philosophy, and 
technical works on music. The 
younger finds his English courses in 
college almost play. His taste in 
books is shown by the Christmas 
gifts he gave this year: to his bro- 
ther, Elton’s “History of Opera,” 


-to mother, “The Oxford Book of 


English Verse,” to father, Maeter- 
linck’s ‘Wisdom and Destiny.” 
Were not the years of system- 
atic training worth while? Father 
thinks so, and rejoices that mother 
clung so persistently to her theory. 


EASTER 


I cot me flowers to straw Thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree; 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought’st Thy sweets along with Thee. 


Yet though my flowers be lost, they say 
A heart can never come too late; 

Teach it to sing Thy praise this day, 
And then this day my life shall date. 


GeorGE HERBERT. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


What Men Live By 
Work, Play, Love, Worship 


By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 


In this curiously absorbing book Dr. 
Cabot tells us (as physicians seldom 
will) everything apparently that 
he has heard and seen. We even 
watch intently while his deft hand 
dissects such sacred things as love, 
worship, marriage and chastity, 
with no sense of sacrilege, — al- 
though we may not understand all 
his remarkable deductions. ‘“‘No 
human personality is rich enough to 
suffice for another’s food.” Let 
each one “get into the game” of 
Real Life and learn to stand on his 
own feet, — the sufferer (as soon as 
he can), the wayward, and him 
“‘who thinketh he standeth.” This 
is theconclusion to which Dr. Cabot 
has come after his observation of 
institutionalism, disease, old prob- 
lems, and present social conditions. 
Talking with the world through 
Work, Play, Love and Worship is to 
him the sole worthy end of Life; 
playing the game of give-and-take 
as all the earth plays it; asking our 
questions, and getting our responses, 
from all the live clattering forces of 
the world; abjuring passivity. The 
author believes there is in us all 
more awareness of the divinity 
which is continuous with all our 
effort (when doing our best) than 


our ordinary habits betray; but he 
would have us still more conscious 
of the “majestic insistency of 
God,” that the interchange of 
Work, Play, Love and Worship be 
directed toward some individual 
creative effort, which is to “‘conse- 
crate the home of our spirit.” 


pe 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


“When Mother Lets Us Act” 
By Stella G. S. Perry 


How the children, and their clever 
mothers will revel in this captivat- 
ing book, with its delectable illus- 
trations, brimful of hints and fun 
for play-acting little folk, chiefly of 
plays they can “just get up them- 
selves”! The author would substi- 
tute for the excitement and expense 
of modern amusements some of the 
old-fashioned delights, the sport of 
the pantomine, the joy of the 
masque, the pleasantest kind of 
preaching of the morality play, and 
the glory of the pageant and festi- 
val. She explains how easy it is to 
tell our stories in acting, how simple 
it is for a child to be the character he 
reads or hears about, and how 
pleasant it is to have a good time, 
give a good time, and make a happy 
memory all at once. All the possi- 
bilities of stage-properties, singing, 
dancing, even “make-shift” music 
are duly set forth, but ever and 
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again we are reminded that imag- 
ination is the only real requisite, 
and that “making things do” is one 
of the great pleasures of play-acting 
as well as of real life. There are lists 
of mythological and historical tales 
and stories of real people and poem 
people, easy to tell by “just 
acting.” fi. Fe he 
(Moffat, Yard & Company. $1.00.) 


The Spare Room 
By Mrs. Romilly Fedden 


Tuis delightful book relates in light 
and unpretentious vein the absurd 
experience of a young Englishman 
and his vivacious American bride, 
who discover a charming villa in 
Capri in which to spend their 
honeymoon and, incidentally, write 
their “thank-you” letters. Their 
ecstatic praise of everything, from 
the green door of the villa to the 


wonder-working power of Capri air, 
and their repeated reference to their 


one spare room, with exuberant 
offers of its hospitality, lead to 
amusing complications. An incon- 
gruous collection of friends and rela- 
tions assemble simultaneously from 
boat and airship. The dilemma 
becomes so involved that the ingen- 
ious host is obliged to invent a 
villain out of his imagination to 
cover the seeming indiscretions of 
his “go-ahead” mother-in-law. He 
wins the eternal gratitude of a 
prince, quiets the parsonical 
scruples of a vicar, and calms the 
fears of his militant-suffragette 
aunt. Incidentally the sentimental 
air of Capri works its perfect will 
with painter “Jimmie,” — and 
others. a F.C. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 
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Psychology in Daily Life 
By Carl Emil Seashore 

Fottowinc the scheme of the 
“Conduct of Mind” series, the 
author aims to set forth in a readily 
intelligible and popular manner, the 
applications of psychology to the 
ordinary affairs of every-day life. In 
the chapter, “A Serviceable Mem- 
ory,” apt and familiar illustrations 
explain how mental efficiency is 
increased and mental resources are 
conserved by a knowledge of the 
laws of the mind which govern our 
every thought and act. Dealing 
with law in illusion, practical illus- 
trations show how the bewildered 
mind insistently abides by laws. 
under most conflicting conditions. 
The world is spreading the gospel of 
play to-day because it realizes that 
there is in all play a deeper signifi- 
cance than is commonly compre- 
hended. In this book, the charac- 
teristics of play, from impulse to 
result, are analyzed, described and 
explained, whether they occur in 
play or in other activities. It tells 
us what Froebel told in his “‘ Master 
Play” long ago, — that the experi- 
ences we call play characterize a 
very large part in our religious 
experience. The modern clamor for 
vocational guidance recognizes the 
importance and possibility of fitting 
career to capacity,—and the last 
chapter describes the painstaking 
steps by which the psychologist 
measures a selected range of endow- 
ment, that of musical ability, for 
instance, as a test of efficiency. 


A. Pit. 
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(D. Appleton & Company. $1.50 net.) 
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Ballads of the Be-Ba-Boes 


By D. K. Stevens. Illustrated by Katharine 
Maynadier Daland 


“Nor far from the edge of the Tor- 
rid Zone” in a land which is all 
their own, live the wonderful little 
people without any feet and with- 
out any toes, who perform the 
remarkable exploits so humorously 
told and so cleverly pictured in 
these comical ballads. Like Palmer 
Cox’s Brownies, these adventure- 
some folk “have no idea of the word 
called fear”; but they are quite 
exemplary. In a social way they 
are very gay, and when there is 
anything to see or hear a crowd is 
sure to be on hand, — whose inter- 
est is most intense. On circus day 
the grand parade “requires the 
busiest men to go because the chil- 
dren like it so.” Every child who 


has seen these curious, always- 
right-side-up little people in the 
shop-windows will be delighted to 
know them better. 


A. P. C. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 
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A Manual of School Hygiene 


By Edward W. Hope, M.D., D.Sc. and Edgar A. 
Browne, F.R.C.S.E. 


Tuts dissertation on child hygiene 
as affected by school life was writ- 
ten for the guidance of teachers in. 
day-schools. Mr. Hope considers 
the building arrangements and 
safety. Mr. Browne discusses the 
management of the child, the teach- 
er’s responsibility for his health, her 
need of further enlightenment, and 
the world’s dependence upon her 
for the facts gained from observa- 
tion of the individual child, which 
alone shall lead to improved health 
conditions. Much has been accom- 
plished since it was written in 1901. 
More has been done since it was 
reprinted in 1907. The book is pro- 
British and un-American, but it has 
many suggestions for American 
readers. Sometimes it is good to 
look back and see how far we have 
come, spurred by such discontent 
with conditions, and inspired by 
such possibilities as these English- 
men have set forth. mm F.C. 
(Cambridge University Press. Price, 36.) 


THE RAINBOW 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 


Or let me die! 


The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Witi1am WorpswortTu. 
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(The Course of Instruction for April begins with a Set of Answers to the Questions for 
March, prepared by Alice Perkins Coville. Mrs. Coville is well known to our members, 
not only through ber able work in connection with Our Book Table, but also through several 
very excellent articles contributed by her from time to time to the general pages of the magazine. 
Mrs. Coville’s Amswers are among the best we have bad; they combine the experience of a 
teacher with the experience of a mother. Following Mrs. Coville’s Answers are several sympo- 
siums. These are followed by two short articles on pertinent subjects. Our members will find 
much to interest, as well as to help them in the Course of Instruction this month.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
MARCH, 1914 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


. How can boys and girls of high school 
age be induced to use good English, — 
instead of the slangy expressions for 
which they seem to have a preference? 

SLANG is contagious. When exposed 
to it continuously there is no assur- 
ance of immunity. Boys and girls 
who hear only good English at 
home, read and enjoy good books 
and do faithfully in school the pre- 


scribed work in English, may (and 


probably will) catch slang in high 
school as they did mumps in kinder- 
garten; but, with ordinary precau- 
tion, the attack will run its normal 
course. A mother much concerned 
for her daughter’s English, asked 
the girl seriously if she would be 
willing to be told every time she said 
““Gee!”” The daughter considered a 
moment before replying, ‘‘ No, mo- 
ther, but I’ll try just as hard as I 
can to remember not to say it. If 
you should remind me every time, I 
know I’d feel ashamed only some- 
times.” A nice girl may easily be 
led to classify too much slang with 
too loud talk, too much jewelry. An 


occasional dignified reproof of out- 
of-place slang expressions by a 
father who does n’t use it, is the 
most effective restraint with boys. 
I believe a live school boy needs 
certain current slangy phrases for 
his boy business, as he needs certain 
costumes for athletics, but he should 
not expect to wear baseball shoes on 


-polished floors. 


2. What should be taught a boy of ten with 
regard to fighting with other boys? 


Tell the boy not to strike the first 
blow, nor needlessly inspire it: that 
tongue and wit are worthier wea- 
pons of defense for civilized men 
than the forepaws and teeth of 
primitive man, or the bodily contact 
of the savage. Show him how diplo- 
mats resort to every expediency 
(even of “waiting”’) before nations 
are allowed to fly at each others’ 
throats. But, if it is the bully of the 
school (and every school has one) 
to whom you would have him turn 
his other cheek, tell him to double 
both fists while turning and speedily 
show the pugilist to the finish, such 
boxing skill as instinct or the boxing 
master or his father have taught 
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him for just such life encounters. 

Remember that the tendency in 

play is always to fall back upon the 

elemental; and your boy often is in 
the savage stage. Whatever arti- 
fices you devise, his play will gravi- 
tate toward simple bodily contact. 

He will drop the stick with which 

he chases his play enemy the mo- 

ment he gets where he can lay his 
hands on him. 

3. How can a little girl of nine, who is not 
very strong, and yet who is very heed- 
less, — about getting her feet wet, not 
buttoning her coat on cold days, etc., — 


be taught to be more careful without 
being made timid regarding her health? 


In these days of modern hygiene, 
it would seem quite simple to 
preach prevention without making 
a child “timid regarding her 
health.” Children seldom feel cold, 
but if the not-very-strong little girl 
feels cold will she not button her 
coat? If she does n’t feel cold will 
she “‘take cold”’ with it unbuttoned? 
Insistence might be placed on dry 
feet on quite another score than 
health — for instance, on comfort, 
neatness, and the deterioration of 
fine shoe leather, since modern med- 
icine is trying to dissuade us from 
the idea of “catching cold,” through 
the soles of our feet. The “heedless” 
little girl might be provided with a 
pair of rubber boots, or two pairs 
of heavy box-calf shoes made water- 
tight, such as boys wear at her age. 
.Then the mother need not worry, 
nor the child be worried. Rubbers 
are an abomination to children. 


4. How can a boy of eight who is very in- 
attentive, both at home and at school, — 
always needing to be spoken to several 
times before he attends to what is said 
to him, — be assisted to overcome this 
fault? 
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Surely this inattentive boy is not 
well. A physician should be con- 
sulted. The normal child is ever 
alive to his mental environment; 
although mother and teacher may 
not always utilize the normal child’s 
attention wave at its maximum to 
get impression, retention and asso- 
ciation. 


5. What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of twelve who is very argu- 
mentative? 

The argumentative boy is but 
testing the strength of his new-found 
individuality, bidding us recognize 
his manhood. Some day he will 
need every bit of his self-assertion, 
and it is essential that we direct it 
toward firmness and confidence, and 
not drive it by antagonism to stub- 
born aggressiveness. Dedicate him 
to the bar; but, meanwhile, for the 
sake of the family’s comfort, let 
some one (not his mother), some 
uncle, or interested friend argue 
occasionally with him, to a finish, 
some impersonal question, showing 
due respect for his young opinions. 
He will lose his arrogance in a few 
good debates, and gaina respect for 
argumentation which will scorn to 
let it degenerate into “argufying” 
every trifling request or command. 
It is disastrous, for obvious reasons, 
for a parent or teacher ever to ac- 
quire the habit of “argufying” the 
little details of everyday life with a 
child. 


6. Should anything be done to encourage a 
little girl of seven who is very luke-warm 
in her expressions of pleasure, affection, 
and gratitude, to be more enthusiastic? 


Everything possible should be 
done to encourage the luke-warm 
child to become more expressive. 
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Responsiveness is the key-note of 
good play and good work. Expres- 
sions of gratitude exhaust no one, 
and they sweeten life. In all work 
or play, and in every moral effort, we 
assume to some extent a character. 
In assuming the virtue of apprecia- 
tion the little girl may acquire it. 
If there is anything she thoroughly 
likes, entice her into enthusiasm 
through it. If she has any talent, 
beguile her somehow to use it for 
the enjoyment of some one whose 
outspoken appreciation will awaken 
her pride. The child is only shy, 
perhaps, and must be beckoned on 
and on. 

7. How can a boy of four be helped to keep 
vividly in his memory a grown-up sister 
who is to be away from home for a year? 
The grown-up sister ‘must keep 

her memory green. She can send 
the child letters, postals and trifles, 
out of which his imagination can 
make pictures of her abiding place, 
and form some notion of the man- 
ners and customs of the people 
among whom she lives. I know a 
small boy who always looks for 
“kisses,” as many as he is years old, 
at the end of every letter from his 
aunts to any member of his family. 
In every returning letter he sends 
kisses made by his own hand, — 
duly blurred by his eager lips, and 
crude little drawings and paintings 
inspired by the assurance of the de- 
light their predecessors gave. 


8. A little girl of ten is very proud of the 
prettiness and the quaint ways of her 
little brother of two; and takes every 
occasion to “show him off” to her play- 
mates: How can she be helped to keep 
this pride in her little brother, without at 
the same time making him self-conscious 
and vain? 
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There is n’t much danger of chil- 
dren spoiling a child of two. If 
they do, they will quickly discover 
the fact and as speedily amend 
the blunder by that  chasten- 
ing process children employ in- 
stinctively when grown-ups let 
them. Let little brother take his 
train or soldiers and play naturally 
for larger periods in the room where 
the big girls play dolls. He will 
surely lose his self-consciousness. 
It would be a pity to tarnish the 
sister’s pride in the child by any 
suggestion of “spoiling.” The 
world could be so much happier for 
a bit more “spoiling” of one another 
with exuberant pride. 


g. A father who likes to fish has a little girl 
of eight who has recently joined a hu- 


mane society, and thinks it cruel to catch 
fish: What shall this father do? 


Perhaps the father could find 
more congenial diversion for the 
little girl while he goes fishing. 
Tastes differ; some people enjoy 
Visiting operating rooms and the 
Chicago stock yards. This little 
girl assuredly would not. If in 
camp for any length of time, it 
seems probable that she would 
naturally learn to eat fish, and even- 
tually wish to fish, discovering that 
it is inconsistent to abjure fish, yet 
eat flesh and fowl. If the father is 
fishing for fish, his argument is con- 
clusive, but if he is fishing for sport, 
perhaps the easiest solution of his 
problem is to join the little girl’s 
humane society. 


10. How can children best be taught to 
“play fair” in games? 


Education in good sport consists 
in putting only the proper emphasis 
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on the wish to win, — in life or in 
play. We must encourage, not pity 
the child in defeat and applaud him 
only when he wins fairly. The very 
best thing we can teach him is to 
enjoy not what he gets out of work 
and play, but what he gets in them. 
No one likes to lose, yet it is as im- 
portant to be a cheerful loser as an 
humble victor. Victory isn’t the 
only fun of the game. Children do 
not play long with those they can 
surely beat. Sometimes children 
cheat because they are not inter- 
ested in the game, and want to end 
it. Again they cheat for the glory 
of winning. We can show them that 
they do not win at all when they 
cheat, and that it is only because 
the rules protect them that they can 
ever ‘win. If encouraged to play 


games with well defined rules, a 
child acquires a respect for the vital 


truth which lies behind rules, which 
makes him willing to win (or lose) 
only in obedience to them. The 
best way to teach a child “fair play 
in games”’ is to let him see the game 
of life played fair at home. 


THE CHILD AND THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can children best be taught the right 
attitude toward the family physician, so 
that in case of illness they will be glad, and 
not afraid, to have him come to see them; 
‘ and willing to do what he wishes, — such as 
letting him examine their throats, etc.?” 


I THINK parents are in a great mea- 
sure responsible for the unreasoning 
fear that a majority of children 
seem to have of the doctor. I have 
heard mothers say, “If you don’t 
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take this you will be sick, and we 
shall have to send for the doctor”; 
just as if the doctor were the last 
awful resource. Our nice old doctor 
always stops and speaks to our 
children wherever we meet him, and 
they are no more afraid of him than 
they are of their father. 

B.D. E, 

Houlton, Me. 


I think the physician himself is 
the one to do this. If he has not the 
confidence of the children it is use- 
less to force them to allow him to do 
anything for them, for this forcing 
will usually make them sicker. I 
have moved about the country a 
great deal, necessitating changes of 
doctors, and if I see that a new doc- 
tor does not make up to the children 
and gain their good will, I try an- 
other one. My children now will do 
more for the doctor than for me. 

AnniE Mae ALLyn, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


The child’s fear of the doctor, 
when shown, is the outgrowth of a 
natural protective instinct, and is 
to be overcome by reasoning rather 
than reproof. The mother may ex- 
plain to the child that the doctor 
makes people well. At the age of 
three and a half years my little boy 
had to undergo an operation for the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids. He 
was very deaf. We told him if he 
would open his mouth for the doc- 
tor, the doctor would take out his 
tonsils and make him so he could 
hear. So every day I had him open 
his mouth and let me place a spoon 
on his tongue. The child was not 
afraid when the doctor looked in his 
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throat, and was not afraid when 
taken to the operating room. 
Mrs. Artuur C. BALLarp, 
Auburn, Wash. 


I think the doctor can do more 
towards overcoming children’s fear 
than any one else. Try to make the 
child understand before the doctor 
comes that he is not going to hurt 
her; and then if the doctor can make 
friends with her, she will be all 
right. One of my little girls was 
afraid of the doctor, but when he 
came he told her about his little 
boys, and she thought if he had 
little boys of his own he would n’t 
hurt her. 

Mrs. J. L. MEruicke, 
Bemidji, Minn. 


I have seen an appalling amount 
of mischief done by ignorant nurses 
and thoughtless mothers in this re- 
spect. “If you don’t take this castor 
oil, the doctor will come and he will 
give you something worse.” “If 
you don’t wear your rubbers, you 
will take cold and then the doctor 
will come and give you nasty medi- 
cine and make you stay in bed a 
long long time.” I have heard chil- 
dren threatened this way over and 
over and some nurses even use the 
doctor as a sort of “bogie man.” 
What wonder then that a child 
hates, dreads, and fights against the 
doctor, and refuses to submit to 
necessary examinations of nose, 
throat, etc. 

Determining that my own chil- 
dren should be fond of the doctor, I 
began to tell them stories as soon as 
they could understand, in which the 
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doctor always figured as “‘the good 
doctor who cured the little girl’s 
throat,” or “‘the nice doctor who 
came and made the little boy well.” 
Then when our own doctor had to 
come, we always looked upon him 
as coming to cure us or help us. 
Indeed, as soon as anything hurts 
any of my children, they beg me to 
send for the doctor, and fear of him 
is unknown, except in one or two 
cases where painful dressings of ear, 
or an abscess lanced, or some really 
trying process made them dread 
him for a time. At such times I was 
very careful to explain why he hurt, 
and how much worse the hurt would 
be without his care; and I always 
tried to have a little trifle in a 
“package” ready to give the poor 
little sufferer as soon as the painful 
ordeal was over. While we did not 
say that this came from the doctor, 
it was connected with his visit, and 
gave a bright side to his coming. 
Most of the doctors now-a-days are 
patient and tactful with children; 
but no amount of patience and 
tact on their part can undo a bad 
impression made by mother or 
nurse. 

And right here, let me say that 
when it comes to taking medicine, 
firmness from the first is the only 
safe rule. Let it be understood that 
medicine is to be taken always. 
Don’t give anything that you know 
cannot be borne. I have one child 
among six that cannot take castor 
oil. It simply won’t stay down. I 
never give it to him; but the other 
five take it. I have heard physicians 
tell of case after case of children 
who, terrified at the doctor, and 
refusing medicine, had rendered 
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their cases hopeless; so I consider 
this a very important subject. 
M. O. B., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHILD WHO SUCKS HIS 
THUMB: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1914, reads as follows: — 
“How can a child of four be helped to break 
the habit of ‘thumb sucking?’” 

He can be helped by telling him 
the bad effect it will have on the 
shape of his gums and teeth. Tie or 
hold his hands until he is asleep. 

Mrs. A. C. Kerns, 
Richmond, Va. 


When I read this first question, I 
actually drew in my breath quickly, 
for it made me think of all I had 
gone through to break my child of 
sucking her finger. She did it from 
the time she was born, and I let her 
do it, because it kept her quiet, 
which was a big mistake. When she 
was eighteen months old I started 
in to break her of the dreadful 
habit. I used bitter aloes and qui- 
nine, but to no avail. For weeks I 
sewed a bag on to her sleeve, but 
at times she would manage to get 
that finger out, and back it would 
go in the mouth. One day she asked 
for an English doll carriage, — she 
was then three. I told her the car- 
riage would come to her if she would 
keep her finger out of her mouth; 
but the minute it went back into 
her mouth, the buggy would disap- 
pear. The coveted carriage arrived. 
The first day she got through beau- 
tifully; but the second, I saw the 
finger go into the mouth. I said 
nothing, when she went into an- 
other room I quietly hid the car- 
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riage. When she returned she asked 
for it. “Why,” I said, “has the 
carriage gone? You must have for- 
gotten and let the finger get into 
your mouth, and the carriage saw 
you and has gone away.” After 
three days the carriage appeared. 
She never sucked her finger again. 
I think this shows remarkable will 
power in a child of three years. 
Mrs. J. G. Munro, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


I tried all available means of 
breaking my little boy of this habit, 
from the time he was born until he 
was over four. Finally he was going 
away to see his grandpa, and partly 
by making him ashamed, and at the 
same time singing to him (which 
was not customary), he was able to 
fall asleep without the help of his 
thumb. In about a week or so he 
was cured. 

Mrs. L. Homme t, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


The habit of thumb-sucking may 
be broken by stitching the child’s 
sleeve up so that he cannot get his 
hand through it. I broke one of my 
little ones of this injurious and ugly 
habit in this way, stitching tightly 
with the sewing machine the bot- 
toms of the sleeves of his little 
dresses, aprons and nightgowns. He 
objected vigorously, and cried a 
good deal over it, but in a few days 
the habit was broken. My child 
was only fifteen months old, but 
had sucked his thumb ever since he 
was a few days old. I believe an 
older child could be cured by this 
treatment if the mother will perse- 
vere in it. No mother should let her 
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child form this habit, which ranks 
with the pernicious “pacifier” as a 
cause of disfigurement and distress- 
ing diseases, and no trouble should 
be spared to break the child of the 
habit. I personally know of two 
cases at least where thumb-sucking 
disfigured the victims of the habit. 
One child sucked his thumb until 
he was thirteen years old. His upper 
lip turned up unpleasantly, his nose 
was pushed up until the shape was 
ruined. His front teeth were so far 
apart that a space wide enough for 
another tooth was left. He is nowa 
grown man, and still bears the dis- 
figuring results of this unfortunate 
habit. 

Another child had a distressing 
habit of pinching his throat with 
one hand while he sucked the thumb 
of the other hand. He was cured of 
the habit when he was about three 
years old, but his front teeth also 
are spread far apart and the two 
small teeth next to the “butter- 
teeth” never appeared at all. 

Thumb-sucking and the “paci- 
fier”? should be banished by civi- 
lized mothers. 

Mrs. M. L. Montcomery, 
Georgia. 


HELPING THE “SAUCY” CHILD: A 
SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1914, reads as follows:— 
“How can a little girl of six, who says saucy 
things to her mother, not knowing that they 
are saucy, be shown wherein she is saucy, 
and helped to improve?” 

With my children, I have found 
the most effective way of teaching 
what I mean by being respectful 
to parents is to read aloud some of 
the old-fashioned stories of Maria 





Edgeworth or Jane Austen. The 
model children represented do not 
seem so stiff and unchildlike to the 
children as they do to the grown-ups. 
The stories really delight them, and 
they admire the virtues portrayed. 
Not at the time of reading the 
stories, but at some time after- 
wards, when the children speak or 
act disrespectfully, it is very easy to 
suggest the comparison between 
such behavior and the behavior of 
the children in the stories. 
H. L. M., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


I should not attempt to correct a 
saucy child at the moment. Wait 
until a time soon after, when she 
demonstrates the usual childish 
affection; and then, holding her lov- 
ingly in your arms, appeal to her 
better nature, telling her how it 


-pains and grieves you to have her 


speak to you saucily. Presumably 
she will promise never to do it again, 
and will, of course break the pro- 
mise. But each time some little 
gain will be made and eventually 
the sauciness will disappear. 
M. T. E., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


I was always being punished, or 
about to be punished for this very 
thing when a little girl. My little 
son is following in his mother’s foot- 
steps, —or at least he did, for he 
very seldom is impudent now. I 
only explained the matter to him 
every time he was saucy, and he was 
always surprised that he had said 
anything wrong. 

: Mrs. T. C. Larter, 
Aurora Station, Ohio. 
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TEACHING COURAGE: A SYMPOSIUM 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1914, reads as follows:— 
“How can courage best be taught to chil- 
dren?” 


In teaching courage I would say, 
be an example of courage yourself. 
If possible, let the children know no 
fear, and if you see that they are 
cultivating fear, discourage it by 
making light of it. If it is fear of the 
dark, for instance, persuade them 
to go in dark places as often as pos- 
sible so that they will become accus- 
tomed to it. My little girl has al- 
ways had a fear of foxes, although 
she has never seen one. | tell her 
stories to illustrate the good traits 
of the fox instead of its bad ones. 
M. T. E., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Begin with the baby. Some peo- 
ple seem to delight in frightening 


babies and little children. Some 
friends had my baby, and were mak- 
ing him afraid of a plume on a hat. 
They said he was afraid, and ex- 
pected him to run when they came 
near him with it, until they got him 
to crying when they put the hat 
near him. Then they called me, and 
said “I thought you told me your 
boy was not afraid of anything; just 
see, he is afraid of this feather,” — 
as if they had accomplished won- 
ders. I said, “Frederick is not 
‘afraid of that feather at all; it is you 
that are making him afraid.” I 
went over to my boy and took him 
by the hand and said, “Come on, 
dear, you are not afraid of that, it is 
nothing but a feather,” and I led 
him up to it and took it and put it 
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into his hands, and he began to 
laugh. 
Marion Noyes, 
Colebrook, N.H. 


All children want to be like the 
“grown-ups,” and we can often 
teach them courage and many other 
grown-up attributes by appealing 
to this desire in them. At first it will 
be hard; but as they learn to over- 
come the showing of fear, they will 
gradually become more and more 
courageous. Also one must always 
impress upon children the fact that 
God is taking care of them, and they 
must trust in Him. 

A. M. A,, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


THE GIRL’S MIDDLE NAME: ONE 
ANSWER 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1914, reads as follows: 
— “What course should be followed in the 
case of a girl of fourteen, who does not like 
her first name, by which she has always been 
called, and wishes to be called by her middle 
name, — not apparently because of a mere 
whim, but owing to a very strong, though 
sudden, feeling in the matter?” 


Ir she can get her friends to 
change their custom, I do not think 
much harm will come by it. I would 
not let her drop her first name, how- 
ever; | would make her sign her two 
names. When I was a girl of about 
the same age, or a trifle younger, my 
name, which is Mary, seemed very 
commonplace to me, and I began 
to sign myself Marie. Several of 
my friends called me Marie, and my 
father did so too to please me. I 
always was Mary to my mother. 
Now my whim is over, and I think 
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Mary a beautiful name and am glad 
my mother so named me. 
M. E. B., 
Roanoke, Va. 


THE INTENSE CHILD: TWO ANSWERS 


Question No. 5 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1913, reads as follows: 
“What course should be followed in the case 
of a little girl of nine who is too intense, feel- 
ing both pleasures and disappointments too 
keenly?” 


My boy is inclined to feel things 
too deeply. He will weep over a 
dead mouse in a trap and a dead 
bird; and I try to distract his atten- 
tion, also to keep from him what 
will distress him, hoping such feel- 
ings will pass. 
Mrs. Cuartes S. HucuHes, 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


I should think she was nervous; 
and to take walks in the open 
air would help her. Tell her stories 
of people who controlled their emo- 
tions, the Spartan women for in- 
stance. Children are imitative; by 
seeing others control themselves, 
and hearing stories on the subject 
they will be influenced. 

Mrs. Perte S. Day, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


THE CHILD’ WHO ‘‘CHANGES HIS 
MIND ’’: THREE ANSWERS 


Question No. 2 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1913, reads as follows: 
“What should be done to break a little boy 
of seven of the habit of ‘changing his mind,’ 
— at the table, choosing a peach, and then 
almost immediately desiring to change it for 
a banana; or when buying a present, getting 
one thing, and wanting to take it back and 
exchange it for something else the moment 
he is out of the shop?” 


I tuink this is quite a common 
habit of children. We have helped 


out our lads by making it an inva- 
riable rule to look first; think over, 
second; and last of all, when the 
choice is made, to touch with the 
hands. And this last is the final 
step from which there is no “‘chang- 
ing back” as our boys say. 
Mrs. A. V. H., 
South Weymouth, Mass. 


I have a little boy of five who has 
that habit, and I am trying to cure 
him by just simply making him keep 
what he chooses, and plainly telling 
him what effect indecision will have 
on his will power later in life. 

Mrs. C. A. Cog, 
Orting, Washington. 


The best lesson for the boy who 
changes his mind, can be found in 
the story of “The Purple Jar”’ by 
Maria Edgeworth found in Volume 
VI of “The Children’s Hour,” the 
volume of “‘ Old Fashioned Stories.” 
I know from experience what good 
can be obtained from these sto- 
ries when read to a child of eight 
years. 

Mrs. J. G. Munroe, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


GRANDMOTHER’S MEMORY BOOK 


Suggested by Question 10 in Questions 
for December, 1913,which reads as follows: 
**How can children best be taught to be 
cheerful, when things do not happen quite 
as they would wish?” 


GRANDMOTHER sat before the fire 
turning the leaves of her Memory 
Book for the children to see. There 
was a page for her first party, a bit 
of her dress, a pressed flower, and a 
list of the guests there. Another 
page was devoted to the day she 
first met grandfather. A page told 
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of the day when “The Boys” 
marched away to war, and grand- 
mother was left to wait for her 
lover. There were pages devoted 
to the weddings of the girls in 
grandmother’s set. Birthday par- 
ties, quilting-bees, straw-rides and 
sleigh-rides were noticed. Then the 
pages changed and there were baby 
curls and pictures, and bits of filmy 
lace fastened to the pages, and 
written in grandmother’s fine hand 
were the wonderful baby sayings. 
They were all glad to peep over 
grandmother’s shoulder, and ask 
her about this and that. 

In one place in the old book a 
page was cut out. 

“What was here, grandmother?” 
they asked. 

“TIT cut that page out,” said 
grandmother. “It was the record 
of once when I thought I had a 
good time, and afterward I found 
it was n’t a good time at all. I cut 
it out of my book, and put it out of 
my memory. We can’t afford to 
spoil life by remembering the un- 
happy things.” 

The children merely turned to the 
next page, but the older ones were 
startled into thought by this view 
of grandmother’s philosophy. 

‘Grandmother has remembered 
only the pleasant things, and what a 
lot of them there were in her life,” 
thought the mother. “Yet she 
must have had the hard things too. 
‘She had seven children, and she 
lost two of them. She did her own 
work, and they were never rich. 
One of the boys caused her a great 
deal of worry in his youth, and one 
of her girls was an invalid. She has 
had the big sorrows, and surely she 
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has had all the little, petty, wearing 
cares that come to mothers. She’s 
remembered the pleasant things. I 
suppose that’s why she is so sweet 
and comfortable to live with. I 
wish I had kept a memory book. 
It’s not too late to begin. I’ll keep 
it in my mind at least, and I can 
teach the children to ‘record only 
sunny hours.’” 

The eldest daughter was looking 
at grandmother thoughtfully. “She 
thought it was a good time, and 
afterward it turned out not to be. 
It was when she was about my age 
too. I wonder if there are many 
false good times. I’m afraid I’ve 
had them too. I must look more 
closely to my fun, and—my com- 
panions. I don’t want a bad page 
in my memory book. It must be 
hard to tear it out, and then for- 
get.” 

Grandmother’s son, the father of 
the family was stirred too. 

**T don’t know whether it was a 
mistake, or a disappointment,” he 
thought. “But whatever it was she 
put it away utterly, and so it lost 
its power to hurt her. I suppose 
that is why she kept so sweet and 
fine. She was able to put her mis- 
takes and hurts out of her life, and 
keep only the worth-while things. 
I must learn her secret. It is n’t 
our mistakes that hurt us so much, 
it is our holding on to them. Yes- 
terday is gone. We’ve a right to 
start anew with the new day, and 
to wipe the slate clean. The hurt 
that has come to me is because I 
remembered, and expected the past 
to hold me. I’m like the man that 
thinks he is haunted by a specter. 
There is nothing following him ex- 
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cept his own distorted thought. 
Thank you for your lesson, mother. 
I’ll cut a leaf or two out of my own 
memory book. And while I’m at it 
I will just turn the pages, and look 
at some of the happy wholesome 
things that I have forgotten too 
long.” 
ZeELIA MARGARET WALTERS, 
Lakewood Ohio. 


POSITIVE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Question Number 1o in Home Progress 

Questions for January, 1914, reads as fol- 
lows: — “‘ How can children best be 
taught to do, when their parents are not 
present what they know their parents wish 
them to do, — How, in short, can they 
best be taught true obedience?” 
Since the dawn of creation history 
has been repeating itself and child- 
ren have been following-in the foot- 
steps of theirfathers. Many parents 
wonder why their children are so 
lacking in the cardinal virtues when 
they alone are to blame. 

If honor, truth, and courtesy are 
always manifest in the dealings with 
a child, it will respond in kind. If it 
does not, there is something radi- 
cally wrong. Many children are 
punished for lying, stealing, and 
various other vices when a dis- 
ordered stomach or some trivial ail- 
ment is the cause of it all. A child is 
sO sensitive to conditions and is so 
easily influenced by them. A smile 
begets a smile and a frown casts its 
own reflection. Many parents, and, 
indeed, those with the best inten- 
tions, are constantly reiterating, 
“Don’t do this” or “Don’t touch 
that,” instead of providing occupa- 
tion for the active child and intro- 
ducing it to things it can do. While 
the desired effect is not produced, 





many a child is led into wrongdoing 
by the very prohibitory suggestions. 
I recall an incident which happened 
in my school-room only last year. 
They were fairly large pupils, too, 
seventh grade, but I believe they 
illustrate well this point. Some 
names were written on the side 
board which the pupils had to pass 
in their marching from the room, 
and which they knew I wished 
preserved. To observe the effect of 
suggestive thought I said, “In 
passing out, be careful not to erase 
the names from the board.” They 
were preparing books, maps, etc., 
for departure, but, as I spoke, every 
boy and girl looked up with awak- 
ened interest. After they had gone, 
I glanced toward the board, and 
not one name remained! The seed 
had taken root. 

Sometimes I think it is the fathers 
and mothers who need the training. 
They prove so inadequate in ful- 
filling the requirements Heaven has 
allotted to them. They either can- 
not, or else stubbornly refuse to 
view matters from a child’s point of 
view, and, in this way, misunder- 
stand the motive and wrongfully 
punish the child. There is much 
talk of “breaking a child’s will” or 
“conquering” him, instead of the 
wise direction of that little vital, 
throbbing, bit of humanity which 
is in itself an individual and a 
personality. If some parents would 
devote a little more of their time 
to the study of psychology, as 
applied to children, instead of por- 
ing over cheap story-papers, and a 
wholesale devouring of sensational 
novels, better sons and daughters 
would be theirs, and they would 
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have less shame and remorse in the 
days that surely come. 

There are so many ways in which 
we can guide a child along the path 
to beautiful manhood and woman- 
hood. Obedience is the first requis- 
ite. The exacting of this need not 
be severe, but firmness is absolutely 
necessary. If a child’s home-train- 
ing does not include obedience from 
the earliest years, there will be little 
regard later for the higher laws or 
those of the state. Prisons and re- 
formatories then are the teachers of 
that in which the parent failed. 
While no child exists who does not, 
at some time, need admonition, yet 
it can be done in such a way as not 
to humiliate or shame him. Chil- 
dren appreciate little delicate con- 
siderations, and have a keen sense 
of justice. 

Just as a man is a creature of 
habits, the child is the creator of 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


A LETTER 
TO LADY MARGARET CAVENDISH HOLLES-HARLEY, WHEN A CHILD 


My noble, lovely, little Peggy, 
Let this my First Epistle beg ye, 
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them, and the parent is responsible 
for the creation. If right habits are 
formed in the years prior to the 
school age, the later ones will take 
care of themselves. It increases a 
child’s self-respect to be neat and 
clean. And cleanliness of body, 
thought, and speech should be 
strongly emphasized. Punctuality 
and orderliness are necessary, and, 
in many instances, spell success, or, 
lack of them, failure. Courtesy 
comes, not only from habit, but 
fromthe within. An “If you please,” 
or “Thank you,” is the key which 
opens many doors, and the child 
who is allowed to grow up without 
the manners of a lady or gentleman 
is at a disadvantage through life. 

So, by doing over and over again 
those things which form right 
habits, the child has formed that 
which is the ultimate aim of all 
training — a character. 

Autce V. Biarr, 
Hindman, Pa. 


At dawn of morn, and close of even, 
To lift your heart and hands to Heaven. 
In double duty say your prayer: 


Our Father first, then Notre Pére. 


And, dearest child, along the day, 
In every thing you do and say, 


Obey and please my lord and lady, 


So God shall love and angels aid ye. 


If to these precepts you attend, 
No second letter need I send, 


And so I rest your constant friend. 


MatTrHew Prior. 























QUESTIONS FOR APRIL, 1914 


( To Members: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you bave an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET;; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 





1. What can be done to help a little girl of ten, who desires always to do 
and to have what the other children do and have to be more inde- 
pendent and individual? 


. What course should be followed in the case. of a little boy of five, an 
only child, who prefers to play by himself: Should he be allowed to 
do this, or should an effort be made to have, him play with other 
children? 


. How can a girl of twelve, who is inclined to be very resentful when 
small wrongs are done her by her playmates, be helped to be more 
forgiving? 


. How can good manners best be taught to children? 


. How can a boy of eight, who promises to do things and then neglects 
to do them, be taught the seriousness of such a fault, and helped to 
keep his word? 


. Ina family, the boy of nine likes dogs, and wants one; the girl of seven 
likes cats, and wants one: What shall be done? 


. Should little girls be permitted to wear jewelry, such as rings, chains 
and bracelets? 


. What course should be followed by the parents of a little boy of five, 
living in an apartment house, the natural noise of whose play disturbs 
some of the other inmates of the house? 


. How can children best be trained not to speak unkindly of others? 


: os 


Should children be allowed to know that there is grief and pain in the 
world, or should they be kept in happy ignorance of this? 


=e 
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“These essays are human —little gems of 
thought, with an appeal that is pretty close to 
all of us.” — Boston Herald. 


OUR 
COMMON ROAD 


By AGNES EDWARDS 


“This volume is entirely unique. It contains 
one hundred bright, intelligent, thoughtful little 
papers on a hundred subjects of present-day in- 
terest.” — Watchman-Examiner. 


“ Full of good, sound common sense and true 
healthy feeling on ‘the simple events and predic- 
aments of every-day life.” The, talks are made 
in a wholly unprecedented, cordially direct sort 
of fashion, and, beside being very readable, are 
also very well worth remembering.” — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


“ Abounding good spirits is the keynote of 
the papers, and a happy sanity that recognizes 
and respects ordinary difficulties while it laughs 
them away.” — Philadelphia North American. 


Thousands | 
of Children 


have been brought up on 
Franklin Mills | 
Entire Wheat Flour | 
since it was first made thirty- 
five years ago. Children like 
bread, muffins, griddle cakes, 
etc., made of this flour because 
of the good wheaty flavor. 
Children need the most 
nourishing food and 
FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR 
furnishes just the elements 
needed to make them strong 
and robust. 
Send for Free Cook Book and 


Prize Recipe for making 


Raisin Bread 
$1.00 net, Postage extra. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


A limited number of copies of 
VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
twelve numbers are fully illustrated and contain about one hundred articles, 
besides editorials, poems, book reviews, correspondence and the Course of In- 
struction. An index is furnished with each copy, making the volume a valuable 
reference book on a wide variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training 
of children and the improvement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each postpaid, 


or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press 


_Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 
Sir Walter Scott 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REAL SCENERY 


















































Before beginning the — 
tion of this edition, the head of the 
department having it in charge made | 
a visit in person to the scenes of 
the novels and poems, to investi- 
gate at first hand all the localities 
referred to by the author, so far as 
they could be identified. Photographs 
were obtained in sufficient quantity 
to illustrate all the volumes. These | 
pictures represent the scenes very } 
much as Scott sawthem. The na- 
tural scenery — mountains, woods, 
lakes, rivers, seashore and the like — 
is nearly the same as in Scott’s day. 
The ruins of ancient castles and ab- 
beys were found to correspond very 


MELROSE ABBEY. Described in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The closely with his descriptions. In many 
Monastery, and The Abbot. 











instances, it is true, Scott in imagina- 
tion rebuilt these ruins and filled them with the children of his fancy, but it is extremely interesting to know 
just what he used as the basis of these imaginary structures. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly 
every county of Scotland and through 
a large part of England and Wales. 
All of these were thoroughly investi- 
gated and photographs were made of 
everything of interest. Due regard 
was given to the artistic quality and 
beauty of the views as well as to their 
pictorial value. 

By this method, the publishers 
have brought before the reader a 


series of photographs, handsomely - eo # 
reproduced in photogravure, which 4 eg " 
will not only please the eye and give es 


a satisfactory artistic effect to the 
volumes, but also increase the read- 
er’s knowledge of the country de- 
scribed and add a new charm to the 
delightful work of the author. THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE. A Scene in Rob Roy. 








Fill out this coupon for free copy of a fine photogravure portrait of Sir Walter Scott and illustrated pamphlet 
of the edition. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 





rath ee Saree 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me free of charge Photogravure Portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott and pamphlet of the new edition of his 
works. , 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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F) THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH 


Interpreted by Photographs 


, 


a of Wordsworth’s Country 





para. 
rf the | 

made |) 

es of T is seldom that photography can be used successfully as an interpreter of poetry, but this has 
vesti- I been accomplished in a most remarkable manner by the Walmsley brothers of Ambleside, 
ilities England, who have given a beautiful interpretation of the spirit of Wordsworth’s poems. 


ar as These artists have lived all their 


> lives in the Wordsworth country, 
ke and, like all the people of that re- 
very gion, are enthusiastic admirers of 
e na- their great poet. Their photography 
oods, is not of the ordinary commercial 
ke— kind, but is the product of a genu- 
day. ine pleasure in Wordsworth, com- 
d ab- bined with a real love of art. The 
very spirit of the poems is thus vividly 
mene presented to the reader perhaps 
le even better than if he were to make 


a tour of the country himself. 


THE GRASMERE 


early 





To the large and steadily grow- 
“ iri 2 , . . . . 
The fragrant air its coolness still retains; ing circle of Wordsworth’s admir- 
The herds and flocks are yet abroad to crop xa ae 
The dewy grass.” ers, this new edition will, it is be- 


lieved, make an unusually strong 
appeal. Its beautiful typography has never before been equaled except in the Large Paper 
Edition, from the plates of which it is printed. Its full equipment of introductions, notes, bib- 
liography, and indexes and its arrangement of the text will be recognized as the most perfect 
ever offered, while the photogravures, revealing the varying phases of nature and of human life 
in the poet’s own country, as he saw and was so fond of describing them, add an inexpressible 
charm for all lovers of nature and art as well as for readers of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
It is offered in several different styles of binding to suit every taste and makes a beautiful 
gift for Christmas, or for a birthday, wedding or other occasion. Illustrated pamphlet with full 
information will be sent, if you will return this coupon. 








Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Please send me full information about the Grasmere Edi- 








ait of HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


f his tion of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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BRET HARTE 


THE STANDARD LIBRARY 
EDITION 


1398 CHARACTERS 

229 STORIES AND NOVELS 
118 POEMS 

1 PLAY 

29 ARTISTS 

122 ILLUSTRATIONS 
GLOSSARY 

INDEX TO CHARACTERS 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
GENERAL INDEX 

MAP OF THE REGION COVERED 


BY THE MOST CHARACTERIS- 
TIC STORIES 


The Only Complete Edition 


“No American novelist of the past third of a century has made a more valuable and lasting 
contribution to our literature than that which we owe to Bret Harte.” — The Dial, London. 


“ | “He was al- 
can . , Mae) =together the 


us a world ment oan 
of honest, tive s ort- 
wholesome story writer 
laughter.” a i of his era, if 
The ‘sien \ ; not indeed 
. ; ae) «(Of any era.” 
ox ari: The Herald, 
Boston. 


“Then Brown he read a paper, and he reconstructed there, 
From those same bones an animal that was extremely rare; 
And Jones then asked the Chair for a suspension of the rules, 
Till he could prove that those same bones was one of his lost mules.” 


HARTE STORIES AND POEM FREE 


To show the text of this edition, we have printed two of Harte’s best stories and his beau- 
tiful poem “‘ Her Letter” for free distribution among our customers. We will send you a 
copy without charge and make you a liberal offer by which you may obtain the edition on 
small monthly payments (if desired), if you will fill out and return this coupon. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Tue RiversivE Press CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 
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THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Naturalist and Author 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


Curator Departmentof Reptiles, New 
York Zoélogical Park. 


R. J. H. De LOACH 
Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Experiment, Ga. 


HENRY OLDYS 
Ornithologist Expert on Bird Notes, 
Washington, D.C. 


FREDERICK A. LUCAS 
Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


_DoYou Know? 


Whether all 
birds sing on 
the wing? 


Whether birds 
of the same 
family always 
have the same 
song? 





Why the jay 
is silent in the 


season when 
other birds 
sing the most? 





President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 
JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 


State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama. 

CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
Director of the New York Aquarium, 

T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City. 

RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 

THEODORE S. PALMER 
Assistant Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


A Blackbird Chorus in Early Spring 


CLINTON G. ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 


JOHN MUIR 
Naturalist and Author, Martinez, Cal. 


ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department of In- 
vertebrate Zodlogy, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts. 


MARY C. DICKERSON 
Curator Department of Woods and 
Forestry, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


Do You Know? 


The mating 
call of the 
woodpecker ? 


How many 
distinct calls 


or songs the 
bluebird has? 


What is the 
only common 
bird whose 
song the 
mocking-bird 
cannot imi- 
tate? 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
cqme acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 


to investigate its many advantages. 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 


for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Riverside Press 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers 





A Book all Nature Lovers will Treasure 


OUR FRIEND 
JOHN BURROUCHS 


By Dr. Clara Barrus 


The increasing thousands of lovers of John Burroughs and his 
writings will welcome this intimate book about the man, his 
life and his personality. Dr. Barrus has been for many years 
Mr. Burroufhs’s friend and helper and has had the assistance of 
the great naturalist in the composition and preparation of the 
book. A picturesque and vivid account of his youth, written by 
Mr. Burroughs himself, is a prominent and important feature. 
Of importance to the bibliographer are interesting examples of 
some of Mr. Burroughs’s earlier and little known writings. 

The book is richly illustrated from fresh portraits of Mr. 
Burroughs and his homes and haunts. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 
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